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“WHERE CAPITAL AND LABOR MEET 





~ ‘Three New Books That Point to a Better U; nderstanding 


IF by WHERE A ees ees 
Ernest .. Benn. 

Mowe York: * Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 

THREE SPEECHES ON THE GEN- 
ERAL STRIKE. By the Page 

Hon. Sir John Simon, M. 

pp.. London: Macmillan s Co. 

$1.25. . 
BOLSHEVISM IN AMBRICAN 

LABOR UNIONS. By John A. 

Dyche. 224 pp. New York: Boni 

& Liweright. $2. 

By EVANS CLARK 
REAT . BRITAIN’S _ general 
strike and the battles of the 
American. garment workers 
with their employers, -culmi- 
nating in the latest strike in 
the New York’ market, furnish the 
texts for three recent homilies on the 
evil ways of organized labor. —Need- 
less to say the authors are not labor . 
leaders, although one of them used 
to be and another says at least that 
he wishes he were one now. 

Each of the three authors, how- 
ever, differs from the others to a 
striking degree.. Sir Ernest Benn is 
head of a well-known British . pub- 
lishing -house; a practical business 
man .with a p hant for ab 
lawyers und politicians. Sir John 
Simon is a leading British lawyer, 
active in politics, a member of Par- 
liament.and former Home Secretary. 
John Dyche is a foreign-born Ameri- 





organize the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and acted 
as its Secretary for ten years, but 
who is now in busin for h 

Each of the three books differs as 
widely from the others ‘as ‘do the 
authors, both ih subject matter and 
in treatment. Sir Ernest's is in the 
form of a tract for workingmen on 
union policies; Sir John's is a collec- 
tion of three speeches on the legality 
of the general ‘strike, two of them 
delivered tn the House of Commons 
and. widely reported at the time in 
the American press; Mr. Dyche's is 
a sulphuric tirade against the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union addressed, apparently, to any 
one who. will listen. 

But in spite of their differences the 
needle. of discussion in each of the 
three books swings inevitably to the 
same pole of controversy—the posi- 
tion of organized labor in the post- 

world; and the -course of the 
argument in all three instances. leads 
to the same general conclusion in the 
end. Each deals with the central 
problem. of labor union strategy to- 
day: to attack the employer as a. 
necessarily hostile force from whom 
concessions can be won only by force 
and whose ultimate elimination leads 
to the economic paradise; or to treat 
with him as a partner—with differ- 
ing functions and stakes, perhaps, 
but engaged with labor in a joint un- 

king, the prosperity of which ~ 
is essential to the welfare of both, 

Each of the three authors takes 
the modern liberal ground: that or- 
ganized labor and the émployer 
should work .together for their 
mutual gain, each recognizing the 
rights of the other and striking a 

through compromise and un- 
derstanding on both sides. 
: — of the three, be-it noted, at- 
lacks unionism as such; they all recognize 
the right of the workers ‘bn-treunia’, through 
their own initiative and under their own in- 
dependent control, and the right of labor to 
strike. - They all admit that through such 
crganization the workers have immeasurably 
improved their lot. Unions they accept as 
permanent and useful social institutions, as 
organs of industrial government without 
which the employers themselves might suf- 
fer greviously, 

That- threé members of the employing 
class, differing so- widely as individuals, 
should agree off this matter is important; 





“The Era of Structural Iron 


Froth din Esiling by: Relo 4. Poen: 


but even more so is the fact that they are 
also in agreement with organized labor. .The 
issue between labor and capital is, by that 
teken, brought down fromthe rarefied‘at- 
mosphere of theories, which are not tangible 
enough to meet at any one point, to the solid 
ground of practical_proposails. about which 
discussion is not only possible but profitable 
as well. The issue is no longer one.of prin- 
ciple but of practice; it is a matter.of policy, 


vpon which men can disagree and sip Te= . 


main on speaking terms. 
The absorbing interest that hangs ahi 
these hooks lies in the implications of this 








From the er siti Number of The American Prinier. 


situation. In the case of these liberal em- 
ployers--and sitice the war, in Europe at 
least, they aré coming to dominate the scene 
~—the labor leader is faced with an entirely 


new set-Up. Suddenly, as it were, the enemy 


has give: up his main position. He admits 


that unions are-.n ven desirable 


ened as far as human ingenuity will allow. 
The only issue that remains ‘between labor 
and ¢4pita}. is how this can best be accom-~ 
plished, * 

It should’ be remarked, _parenthetically, 


that Henry Ford has probably done 
more. to- liberalize the world’s em- 
ployers than all-the labor leaders put 


proving that wages can go up and: 
hours. down without reducing profits 
—even increasing them, in fact: But, 
_ however that may be, the unionist is 
faced with this predicament: *if ha is 


he must pick some new quarrel about 
which to fight, It is this dilemma - 
which makes the cammunist 
“more bitter against’ the liberals, than 
.the conservatives. The liberais 
~ the issue. They substitute the con- 
ference table for the far-flung picket 
line; and when the two parties sit | 
around the same green cloth em-~ 
ployer and employed look, and act, 
very mnueh alike, “Class collabora- 
tion” profanes.most utterly; by deed: 
~~ as well.as word, the sacred doctrine’ 
of the war between the classes. 


foreed a show-down on labor: Either 
labor must fight him o« collaborate. 


only program for continued hostility 
that haz a*chance of winning wide = 
support from the rank and file is one 
that stresses the essential evil of em- 
ployers as.a class and the -urgént - 
.. necessity of removing them -com- 


employer has thrust further into the 


split. the workers of the world 
“right” and “left.” 

But: if class-collahoration irritates” 
the communist, class war xiepercion 
the liberal employer. And it is this 
exasperation that furnished the in- 
spiration for these three books. . Thé. 
general-strike seems to Sir Ernest, 
“Benn as labor's crowning tactical” 
blunder and to Sir John Simon as 
‘jabor’s greatest offense. It epitomized » 
for both of them the blind hostility — 

. that ignores the possibility of mutual: 
gains merely to satisfy a standing 
grudge: the insane idea that em- 
ployers-as a class are labor's. ene- 
mies and that the millenium will. be 
won by backing them off the map. 


ers’ Union—the “kaempfing” tradi- 


terms of “victories” over the employ- 
ers regardless ofthe consequences— ., 
affects Mr; Dyche just as the gen- 
eral strike did Sir Ernest and Sir 
John. 

“Sir- John's book is the least sugges- 
tive of the three, although hy all odds: 
the most highly refined, both in sub- 
‘stance and in form. He is primarily 
concerned with the law. It was Sir 
John who first argued publicly the 
illegality of the general strike. But 
it wag all done from a liberal point 


argument to. the best interest of or- 
ganized labor. 

“It is a remarkable tact connected 
with’ the genera) strike,” he. says, 


whether the method involved was nat wholly. . 
unconstitutional," and he proceeds with - 
clarity and restraint to attempt proof that” 
thut is precisely what it was. Even though. 


the strife leaders may not have intended “an y 


attack upon the community,” the. conse- 
quences of their action’ made it.such, “A 
general strike,” he argues, “is not a strike 
at-all” within the meaning of Labor’s Magna 
Carta, the Trade Disputes act... It is not.a 
trade dispute—a controversy--with the em- 
ployer. over wages, hours or working con- 

ditions—but an act.(Continued on Page 16) 


_-together, by. the simple device of - 


to go on fighting the liberal employer =~ 
rather than collaborating with him - 


so much © 38 


The liberal employer has. really. - 


~ “Phere is no middle.ground. Byt the 


" pletely from the industrial field. So: 
“it has eome about that the liberal = 


vitals of the labor mevement that — 
wedge, forged at Moscow, which has®- 


The militancy of the Garment Work-".~ 


tion that sees union progress only in _ 


of view; he was careful to orient his . 
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By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


R. BERNARD SHAW, it 
may be safely assumed, has 
not tossed a great many 
sleepless hours on‘his pillow 
in the thought that he is 
on to appear under his own name 
H.-G. Wells’s new: and monu- 
ental novel of contemporary civili- 
on. The latest incitement toward 
real people in fiction—or the 
: was set by Mr, Shaw him- 
®elf in “Back to Methuselah,” which 
| built around the vaccinotherapy 
ctrines of Sir Almroth Wright. It 
“true that the author did not bring 
discoverer of the opsonins on the 
He sets forth the Wright 
“theories..in indirect discourses. Yet 
i ‘is conceivable that Mr. Wells, be- 
© venturing to cite Shaw or Gil- 
rt Murray or J. Maynard Keynes 
Quotation marks, has taken pains 
» Obtain their testimonial to the 
= general authenticity of the views 
attributed to them, This trouble he 
d have spared himself by merely 
ing J. Benedict Law or Professor 
vood Bury or G. Reynard 
es; just as Shaw in “Methuse- 
h” ‘shifted all responsibility by say- 
Joyce-Burge instead of Lioyd- 
porge and proceeding to the extent 
‘a great many pages. 
For those living pecple in the Wells 
Ovel who donot enjoy Mr. Shaw’s 
dependent facilities for access to 
= public car or who cannot aspire 
his claims on- immortality, the 
blem is mixed. It may be that 
. Wells, in making the rounds of 
civilization, has happened on 
scientists, poets, rebels, 
ose first introduction to a wide 
lic will come precisely through 
8 Wells pages. But it may also be 
fiat Mr.’ Wells has taken the liberty 
putting words,into their mouths. 
he assumption made in the preced- 
- paragraph that the novelist has 
p to the trouble of securing an 
imatur from the people he has 
d.in his book is after all only 
‘assumption. The author of the 
ne” may possibly have decided 
“he can speak for most of his 
ag heroes more effectively than 
r can speak for themselves. 
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fragments in other writers. 


heretics inbedded in the 
their adversaries: Suppose, then, 
were a Cambridge professor with 


: ch has strongly appealed to Mr. 
“Wells. Suppose Mr. Wells describes 


ushineg 


development, and saying, “Ex- 


wamy, now, under the cooperative 

justrial system—” Professor Stout 
‘be seriously torn between the 
pught that Mr. Wells has made 
n.say much more than he believed 
# the -thought that without Mr. 

Vells the future would know nothing 
Pat all about the Stout theory on the 
family. But if Mr. Wells has really 

had every one of his characters read 
proof sheets, the problem. obvi- 


» ously does not exist. 


,* 


4 


appear at monthly intervals. 


st, and the third while the second, 
"yolumea are already in print, 


to 


} f not satisfactory on sampling. 


pune and ingenious Charles A. Ben- 


friend 
z 





» And that.creates the problem. Let 
"us only remember: how many of the 
uthors of classical antiquity have 
vived, not in their own pages, but. 


of Sappho, I believe, has corhe 
o to us in that fashion. The his- 
of early Christian sectarianism 
Jargely based on the citations from 
tings 


| theory on the future of the family 


pssor Langworth Stout as swiftly 
aside the butler’s offer of 
squaring his prominent maxil- 


HE three volumes of the new 
- novel, it is. announced, are to 


© This, of course, is for the conveni- 
fence of the reader, since it is not to 
assumed that Mr. Wells, for all 
“enormous fecundity, will still be 
ed in writing the second vol- 
ne while the public is reading the 


eating, then, the fact that all 


d argue on the author's part 
— confidence in his own 
hold the reader’s atten- 
It is not every fiction writer 
i would risk offering his goods to 
® public on the instalment plan 
the privilege of returning goods 
The 


writing some time ago in the 
y Review of Literature on the 
; popular consumption of Qutlines 
‘by the present-day public, mentions a 
who is “‘‘still mired” in the 
efirst volume of the “Outline of His- 
to several years after publication.- 
fis is not a rare experience, if one 


bout Books, More or Fics: 
Readers of Today 


|may judge from casual observation. 
A panorama of the Outline readers 
might be very much like Mr. Wells's 
chart illustrating the range of human 
history: It might show several hun- 
dred thousand readers_strung out all 
the way from the late Pliocene to the 
Franco-Prussian. War of. 1870, ‘with 
the heaviest masses concentrated 
about Asoka and Julius Caesar, 

The fault, if it be a fault, “would 
be, as Mr. Bennett implies, largely 
Mr. Wells's own. The tremendous 
impact of his “Outline” opened the 
flood gates, and it has poured Out- 
lines which are that only in name. 
In two volumes, in four volumes, in 
six .volumes, the Outline of most 
things has been presented to a-pub- 
lic keenly aware of the moral obli- 
gation to keep up with the down- 
‘pouz. - Before .one could really do 
one's somplete duty by the “Outline 
of History,” the Outline of ever s0 
many other fields of human knowl- 
edge and interest has pressed for 
attention, On the face of things, it 
would seem that there should be now 
on the bookshelves of the American 
people more unfinished reading than 
eetoeed other time in our literary an- 
nals. Frequently the unfinished 
reading will be found on somebody 
else’s bookshelf. The disadvantage 
of the multiple-volume opus is that 
one cannot decently refuse a friend’s 
request for permission to peep Into 
the second or third volume while one 
is still occupied with the first. 
\perhaps it is kn advantage. If peo- 
ple will refuse to bring back. bor- 
rowed books the sense of obligation 


it hardly pays to break up lifelong 
friendships for the suke of attaining 
a complete picture of what happened 
between the Later Paleozoic and the 
Versailles Peace Conference. 


HO, as a matter of fact, does 

the reading of the nation? 

The point just made cannot 
be pressed too far. It miay be that 
some hooks are read part of the way 
only. It may be that in a few cases 
they-are dipped into just enough for 
conversational purposes. .But in the 
great majority we must take it that 
the goods bought. are consumed. 
Who are. the ultimate and ay om 
consumers? The anomaly. is 
Great editions of long and heavy 
books ‘are being absorbed by. an 
American public practicing a pace of 
life that would suggest very little 
available leisure for reading. 
reference is not only to the American 
male whose readiness to relegate lit- 
erature to his women folk may be 
taken for granted. If the American 
business man had little time for cul- 
ture before the age of the jong-dis- 
tance telephone and golf, it is al- 





Most impossible to visualize him 
finding time away from his office 
and the links for the many-tomed 
Outlines, for the.two heavy volumes 
of Keyserling, for Spengler, for the 
psychoanalysts, for the Behavioris' 
for the massive Dreiser, for the mon- 


be ” 
to read through to the bitter end cs ni pt a oe 
magma -s fter ail, | Wells's novel. 3 


America who read, as they have 
done. 
one must. distinguish. The daily 
routine of the young womanhood of 
America, defining young with cau- 
tious flexibility, is perhaps as stren- 
uous as that of the average business 


in studying at college or in following 
nature of the second occupation needs 


younger set there is. always some- 
thing doing. \The college girl’s 
this: |mer vacation is probably as active, 
if in a somewhat different 

as her Christmas holidays at home, 
during which it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the girl is never 
The/|at home, and that the sole opportu- 
nity for a renewal of acquaintance 
between parents and daughter is at 
the railway station coming and go- 
ing. 
her automobile, her yachting parties, 
her camping and canoeing parties, 
her prolonged visits away from home. 


~ 


H. G. Wells. 


From “The 
Portrait Drawings 
‘of 
Wiliam 
Rothenstein.”’ 


(Chapman Hall, 
Ltd., London.) 


ts, 


It must be, then, the women of 


But even among the women 


man. If she is not gainfully occu- 
pied, as the United States Census 
Bureau puts it, she is either engaged. 
the social game; and tho exhausting 
no argument. In the life of the 


manner, 


In Summer she has her golf, 


4 ing public is similarly and predomi- 








Into such a program the Outlines and 
the three-decker novels do not easily 


fit. The college woman reads the 
new literature—at college, but hardly. 
enough .to explain the high rate of 
mass consumption. 


Y elimination, then, we would 

arrive at the thesis that the 

bulk of contemporary American 
literature is consumed by the elderly 
folks, and chiefly by the women. It 
has been said of radio that its great- 
est boon has been to the “shut-ins,” 
to those whom various reasons pre- 
vent from going out in search of 
music, oratory, spectacle and excite- 
ment. It would follow from the 
preceding ingenious and close-knit 
argument that the American read- 


nantly a “shut-in” public, though 
one not enclosed by sickness, infir- 
mity or misfortune. It would consist 
chiefly of the women whom Life has 
gradually shut in upon themselves 
in the nofmal course of events. The 
children have. grown up, sufficiently 
to be away at school and 
and often sufficiently to be married 
and away on their own permanent 
occasions. The house is empty and 
strangely. quiet: The man of the 
house still has his business and his 
golf. The woman of the house has 
her books and her public activities. 
We have arrived at no startlingly 
novel conclusion. Long ago-it was 
recognized that the culture-bearers 
of America were the women whom 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH 
ACADEMY 1921-1923. Volume X. 
579 pp. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch. 
$13.50. 


= tenth volume of proceedings 
of the British Academy com- 
prises authoritative papers on’ 
various subjects by specialists who 
possess the usual command of their 
subjects, each with its special appeal 
sto the student concerned therewith. 

Professor Allen Mawer in a paper 
on English Place-Name Study 
makes an eloquent plea for the col- 
lection of material for the oontinu- 
ance of this study while so much of 
the material essential to the right 
solution of the problems involved is” 
still available: Local forms and, 
above all, local pronunciations are 
often of paramount importance to 
the investigator of place-names, he 
tmtimates, while book and map 
forms are the creations of men 
either without local knowledge or 
with their own preconceived notions 
as to what a name should be, when 
we aré concerned with what it ac- 
tually is. 

The Wharton Lectures on Poetry 
call for our special attention. Er- 
nest’ de Selincourt writes an illumi- 
nating paper on Keats, read to the 
Academy in 1921, the centenary of 
the poet’s death. Amy Lowell 
and later C. D. orne have done 
much to revive interest in this coun- | 


Pot-Pourri From the British Academy 


evidence before us we should like to 
differ from the recent editorial in 
The American. Mercury to the effect 
that “the ,«nglish) reviews, as- 
sembled (of Miss Amy Lowell's life 
of Keats), would make a capital 
schimpfiexikon.” Warm praise has 
also been bestowed on Mr. Thorpe’s 
“The Mind of John Keats” in the 
London press. 

Mr. Drinkwater furnishes “Som 
Contributions to the English An- 
thology, With Special: Reference to 
the Seventeenth Century.” He is 
dissatisfied withthe selections from 
the less well-known poets in recent 
anthologies, notably in the case of 
Richard Barnefield and James Shir- 
ley. It would be interesting to learn 
if all these charges of neglect can 


still be maintained. For example,-of’ 


author of 
or, Poems 
Without Fictions,” published in 1662. 
Mr. Drinkwater writes: “Except for 
occasional mention in a catalogué, 
his is today an entirely dead name 
and I have discovered no critical 
reference to him.” 

In “Shelley and the Oppressors of 
‘Mankind” George Gordon offers an 
impartial study of Shelley, and a 
sympathetic recital of the occur- 
rences which placed him in an atti- 
tude of antagonism to socitty. 

id L. Poole has a paper on 
the “Beginning of the Year in the 





try in the unhappy poet, and from 








Middle Ages,” reminding us that at 
one time the practice in England 


was to commence the new calendar 
year on Christmas Day. In a paper 
crammed with material for the stu- 
dent of medieval history the vari- 
ations. from the Julian calendar 
throughout Europe are exhibited, 
concluding with an account of the 
attainment of uniformity in West- 
orn Europe. 

The Kaleign iectures on history 
comprise “The Elizabethans and the 
Empire,” “National Policy and 
Naval Strength” and “The Begin- 
nings of a Modern Capital—London 
and Westminster in the Fourteenth 
Century.” In the first article A. F. 
Pollard. emphasizes the limitations 
of sea power alone, reminding us 
that at Elizabeth’s death Engiand 
possessed not a foot of land be- 
yond the British seas. This he attrib- 
utes in the main to the absence of 
a. standing army and the essential 
differences’ between Drake and 
Hawkins, and Cortes and Pizarro. In 
point of fact, this deduction cannot 
be gainsaid, although Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert at least was prepared to es- 
tablish a retreat for Tnglish Catho- 
lics in the disastr*s voyage in 
which he lost his life. On the other 
hand, the power of Spain was so 
Jittle curtailed: and the possibility of 
empire in the New World so flatter- 
ing at  Elizabeth’s decease that 
Spain retained the titular control of 
her colonies in full, with the excep- 
tion of the Antilles, for a further 
two centuries. 





advancing years havé liberated from 
home tasks. Traveling Englishmen, 
both observers and platform -lectur- 
ers, still find it true that their audi- 
ences are made up of women with 
grown-up children and time on their 
hands. This would be the Women's 
Club motive in American life which 
militant liberalism is in the habit of 
handling almost as roughly as it 
treats the Rotarianism and the 
Kiwanism of the men... The indict-' 
ment usually charges that our or- 
ganized womenfolks have imposed 
upon American life the taboos that 
only now are beginning to topple; 
and not in every sphere. . From the 
assault upon Puritanism and the de- 
fense of Beauty the militant progres- 
sive spares time to denounce the worst 
ofall present tyrannies, which is 
Volstead, imposed upon us by asso- 
ciated women as represented in the 
churches and in the W. C. T. U. In 
general, it would be said that in so 
far as the New Age has scored its 
victories they have been victories 
won by the assertion of the bold, 
masculine spirit against the feminine 
domination that worked for conform- 
ity—and repression. 


*,¢ 


HAT, however, is being ungrate- | 
ful. For if my analysis is cor- 
rect, the readers of the new lit- 

erature of emancipation and self- 

expression would be, fn thé great 
majority, very much the same wo- 

-men—counting by age classes—who 

are accused of formerly keeping 

America sterilized against adult feel- 

ing and living. Specifically it would 

be interesting to let loose a ques- 
tionnaire ‘upon readers of Dreiser's 


| “American Tragedy,” of Cabell and 


of the Qutlines, for the purpose of 
determiing what proportion of such 
women readers is below the age of 
40, what proportion is above. It 
would be the guess of the present 
writer that the great majority would 
bé found in the higher age brackets. 
More than that, it is highly probable ~ 
that from these same advanced age 
classes come most of the readers for 
the literature deliberately concerned 
with Youth in its flames and its ‘re- 
bellions. To some extent the over- 
plenty novels of college life are read 
by college men and women. In the 
main they are read by the mother# 
at home, possibly with a view to try- 
ing to understand their children, 
more probably for the sake of com- 
paring what the author thinks he 
knows about flaming youth with what 
the mother knows she knows about 
her own young ones. 

And, after all, that is as it should 
be. The principal note sounded by 
the literature of insurgency is that 
Life is everything and nothing else 
matters. The cry is for Experience 
as against second-hand wisdom and 
stale illusion. Very well, then; the 
young are too busy with Experience 
to give much attention to books. 
They properly live instead of read- 
ing. The latter function is reserved 
for the shut-ins; and chiefly the wo- 
men of America whom the years 
have shut in from active participa- 
tion in the scene. They -stay at 
home with a new book, good or not 
80. good, 





























* welcome addition to the brotherhood 














HISTORY> OF JAPAN. . By James 
Murdoch ~ Yamagete. 


By-POULTNEY BIGELOW 
APAN has been a theme of 


missionaries broke in upon that 
otherwise happy country in Ls 

year 
For a2 thousand years before that 
it was known and. wondered at by. 
Oriental neighbors—coveted for its 
wealth by merchants and even more 
desired. as a field for ‘missionary 
activity by’ priests of Buddha. 
We of the StarS and Stripes know 
that Commodore Perry-cleared: his 
warships for action. in. Yecilo Bay 
within the memory of men now alive, 
We know also that he made a treaty 
in which Japan was recognized. as a 


of nations and urged te regard the 
United States. as her dearest, as she 
was already her nearest, ; neighbor. : 

For more than two centuries before 
the, advert of our masterful_ Com= 
modore, Japan had set tle wortd.a 
raré example of practical= pacifism. 
During’all that period her people had 
enjoyed profound peace and had con- 
sequently developed to a remarkable 
degree the graces and virtuesof a 
golden age. 

But in her official isolation the rul- 
ing powers had frequent opportunity: 
for tearning of--the Christian world 
and .what “they learned confirmed 
them in shunning contact with na- 
tions who seemed occupied with noth- 
ing save plundering, devastating, 
torturing or killing. one another. 

A cursory: glance at the history of 
Christianity. during those years would 
lead -any Hindu, -Chinese or. Japa- 
nese to the conclusion that in shutting 
out the people of Europe they were 
protecting themselves from savages 





who made war’from religious -mo- 





was: permitted in Canada uniess he 


was a Catholic, much legs in’ Fior-; 
ida, where every ‘Huguenot was 


butchered when discovered by Span- = 


jards.-- . 

“ AIP this-an@ much_more’ must be 
known jf the reader is.to enjoy this 
massive—yea,. -histor 
by Murdoch and Yamagata. ed 
pages will explain ‘why Japan. could 
tolerate fifty other forms of religion 
but excluded ‘Christians as. breeders 
of social disorder and organized vio- 
lence; 





This history was planned as'e four-. 
volume work, but. James Murdoch 
died in 1921 with only three~ coth- 
plete. These three afe, however, of 


©‘) unique merit‘and bring the narrative 
down to = great modern revolution ; - 


of 1868. 

“When. 1 say that James ~Murdoch 
and Isoh -Yamagata~have produced 
the first great. history . of Japan 
there is nothing more for ane to add 
as a eritic. -A few wise librarians 


‘will purchase it—a few rich amateurs 


and scholars also: But the work is 
costly, $40.-for.the set. The three 


yolumes are bulky octavo, with at--— 


total. of 2,233 pages: The casual 


reader would balk at the portentous. : 


bulk, exclaiming, “This ey hota _his- 
*ory, but an encyclopedia.” 

And, even so, it is one of strictly 
historical interest, and -an encyclo- 
pedia may océ@asionally have a Dide- 
Pot, « Yoltatre, 
its contributors .- 

This history may sell-but few copies; 
it may even cause a-ioss to its pub- 
lishérs. It. must evoke ‘bitter com- 
ment from the many who know of 
the Far East little but'what has been 
censored. by. the -missionaries of a 
dozen -different Christian ‘cults. »~ 

The edition of 1926: gives Murdoch 
as the sole-author for Volume: III, 
adding the name of the late Josepk 
H. Longford: as responsible for the 
“revision: and’ editing.’* Mr.-Long- 
ford was author of several books on 
Japan, was for some. years British’ 


Irises by. the Lake. 


tives. who burned at the stake the 
victims of their fanaticism and who 
devoted the. larger portion of their 
public revenue to organized butchery 
and’ plunder. 

‘ The terrible Thirty Years’ War 
lasted from 1618 to 1648 and left 
Europe in a condition comparable 
only to the sections devastated by 
the German troops between 1914 and 
1919. 

Bear in mind, my broad-minded 
reader, that religious. intolerance 
was- unknown ‘east_of-Suez untij the 
Roman Church set: up the torture 
chamber at Goa. Bear in mind that 
in those years of happy peace 
throughout Japan no Frenchman 


Consul at Nagasaki and was well 
équipped for his. task. 

The services of Mr. Yamagata 
were of a more difficult nature. 
Many could have done what Long- 
ford accomplished -with scholarly. 
thoroughness, but neither Longford 
nor Murdoch could-have given this 
history its almost classical complete- 
ness without the loyal: collaboration 
of ‘a Japanese writer and: scholar 
familiar with English no less than 
the sources of his national history. 

Let-me here quote, therefore, from 
the original edition. of 1903—in the 
preface: 


‘lof cause and event. 


tor,-Mr. Isoh Yamagata: Besides 
being responsible for the maps, he. 
has supplied mé with thousands.of- 
pages of excellent translations 
from standard Japanese authori- 
ties and from hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts. Without* his assis- 
tance the book could — have been 
written. 

And here it’may be ‘pertinent for 
me to add that Mr. Yamagata ‘is to- 
day respected in his own country 
no less than among, Anglo-Amer- 
icans for his many. .excellent con- 
tributions in both languages to lead- 
ing orgahs of public opinion. He 
knows the world of both East and 
‘West—he holds his friends ina grip 
that endures, because he can discuss 
politica! differences- without stirring 
personal animosity and car be loyal 
to his.own country without blinding. 
himself to the virtue in others. 

Mr. Yamagata's assistance was 
given. to Mr. Murdoch freely as a 
duty to his own country no les@ 
than as a pleasant service to a col- 
league whom he trusted and admired. 

Murdoch was a Scotchman through 

and through. A graduate of Aber- 
deen University and a very Macau- 
lay for-memory and -the correlation 
His parents 
were .poor, but like Ben Franklin 
he.overcame every obstacle to a lib- 
era] education and found himself at 
the age of only 24a member of the 
hAberdeen Faculty and lodked up to 
already as one with an academica! 
future. 
In addition to Sanskrit, Latin and 
Greek he mastered in -succession 
French and. German by residence at 
the. universities of those countries, 
To these he subsequently added 
Portuguese, Spanish and Japanesé— 
necéssary prerequisites to the great 
work with which we are now con- 
cerned, 

If we marvel at all this in the son 


‘Pof a poor farmer, the miracle is ex- 


plained by a personality very engag- 
ing, by the making-of warm friends 
and by a genius for acquiring knowl- 
edge that secured him scholarships 
of. such*-pecuniary value that he 


j ceased to be a burden to his parents 


at avery: early age. 

Great historians are few, because a 
great history is the labor of a life- 
time and involves much research, 
much experience, infinite labor and 
no reward save the laurels of Apollo. 

While Murdoch was assistant pro- 
sawn! in Aberdeen an Australian 

called him to_the Antipodes 
at a relatively large salary. .The 
Chinese. immigration. question was 
then of burning interest, and our 
future historian of Japan was drawn 
insensibly to journalism and political 
propaganda. on the great question of 
the day. He made a tong journey in 
the steerage in order, to study: the 
coolie at close range, and on ar- 








To -none .am I- under greater 
obligations’ than to my collabora- 


rival at Canton supplied the Aus- 


A Monumental Hi istory of Japan Reaches Its End- 


: Murdoch Great W ork Ramen the Early Missionaries As Breeders. of Sociaf Disorder 


ce ‘~<A Village of Farmers Near Kyoto, 
T he Illustrations on This Page Ate = Paintings by Montogu Smyih_f¢ for “Old and New Japon," by Clive Holland. 


E. P.- Dutton & Co: 


David Hume or an Edward Gibbon 
would have. -written- under similar 
conditions. 

The lure of the Far East ‘now 
proved irresistible, and after China 
he visited Japan, with-which he was 
destined to be identified sympatheti- 
cally for the rest of his life—from 
1889 to 1921. 

Like Hume and Gi . Murdoch 
divested his mind of sectarian super- 
stition while never failing to an- 
preciate the force of religious train- 
ing among all people. Only such a 
mind could write without bias of a 
period filled. with missionary’ .in- 
trigues and fanatical outbreaks . of 
Christian violence. Moréover, like 
Lafcadio Hearn, Murdoch took a 
Japanese lady to wife and thus ob- 
tained initiation into much. that is 
a sealed book to the mere tourist. 

Before this he had gone the way. 
of many an idealist, reformer, —— 
munist, utopi e had b 
BP et tlesly in tibet aieten whens 
purpose was to lead the pure life 
of the primitive Christians—each 
laboring for the other and all un- 
selfishly happy. 
failed as. many such had in the 
past and plenty more may. in the 
future. But as preparation for -a 
great historian it. was, in its way, 
to Murdoch what was to Gibbon his 
conversion to Catholicism and thus to 
agnosticism. The utopian experiment 
in South America, . coupled -with 
much travel and much reading and 
much native Scotch philosophy, com- 
bined to make Murdoch the ideal 
historian of Japan. 

The volume he wrote first led ‘to 
a second one dealing with histery 
previous to 1542 and” published in 
1910 by the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Evidently no publisher of. repute- 
tion in any “part of the Englisb- 
speaking world was then. disposed 
to risk money:en siich a book. Per- 
haps pity meaning will -be clearer if 
— permit myself one only quotation 
(Vol: TH, pp. 496 seq.) dealing witb 
Iyeyasu, the founder of the Tokuga- 
wa dynasty, This great man is re- 
garded as‘a Nero by Catholics, and 
the bones of those whom-he put to 
death are to this day deemed holy 
and thus -capable of. performing 
miracles. 


Now in justice to Iyeyasu the 
following facts must be noted: His 
resolve to bring the ‘work ofthe 
foreign priests in his realms to an 
end was taken in 1612. 

Yet during: the lifetime of this 
great ruler (died 1616) not. one 
single. European missiohary was 
“put to death. , 

‘The first execution of foreign 
missionaries did not take place 
until May 22, 1617, and that exe- 
-cution (by decapitation) “was car- 
ried out without any torture or 
any. indignity whatsoever. The 








tralian press with such. articles as a 


two . priests then kilfed were 








The experiment” 

















































treated. like ~- Samurai-Japanese 
“gentlemen. The executioner was 
not of the Eta or pariah class— 
the outcasts who were employed 
to dispose of ordinary criminals. 
According to the usage observed in 
Japan with respect to persons of 
distinction the headsman on this _ 
oceasion was one of the chief of- 
ficers of the Prince of Omura. And 
a caim .and dispassionate consid- 
eration of. all the. circumstances 


as detailed by themselves impels: - 


any impartial-mind to the convic- 
tion that the blood guiltiness—it.. 
such there was—as well as the re- 
sponsibility for the horrors of the. . 
subsequent persecution, was on 
the heads of the foreign religieux 
rather than on that of the Toku- 
gawa government, 

That government, . be. it 
marked. in common fairness, 
claimed no more than what every 
European government of the day 
@id, to be really master in its own 
realms: Suppose the said Toku-* 


re- 


- 


awa; government had insisted on _ 


sending Buddhist missionaries to 
“Most. Catholic” Spain or Portugal, . 
how would those missionaries have 
been. received. They. would» not 
have been deported, they would 
have simply been burnt ° atthe 
stake as infidels. 

Now the Tokugawas aimed at 
nothing more than the justifiable 
deportation of . foreigners whose 
continued presence they had. rea- 
son to believe was prejudicial to 
the peace of Japan; and it was 
only when the long gr aha would 
persist in returning to that 
where they were not wanted 
the Japanese govérnment had- re- 
course to very regrettable but very 
necessary methods of dealing with 
aliens that made a merit of flout- 
ing. its decrees. In thus flouting 
the fiat of the rulers-of Japan. the 
ir ge ae Bom yn honestly be= 

were perfectly in 

ight, Bar it surely must be con- 
that the missionary—ér 

sear: the Christian—standpoint- is 
not the only one, and that peoples’ 
rights in their own houses are 
even more yalid than the arro- 
gated “rights” of fanatical. outside 


pro to disturb their do- 

peace and quiet. It is sure- 
ly only the ce common 
sense- an justice maintain 


to 
that people ‘have not only a right 
but. a duty -to_protect. themselves 
against 


un. aggression of 
all sorts—that of zealot alien prop- 
agandists included. 


It-may some day interest the cu- 
tious in such matters that neither 
the British nor the American Who's 
Who has mentioned this great man 
nor have even the great encyclope- 
dias .enrolied his. illustrious name. 
Some of us find consolation in re- 
flecting that every New York pub- 
lisher declined the, two most widely 
read books of ‘the last half century: 
Mahan’s “Influence of Sea Power on 
History” and the immortal “Prog- 
ress and Poverty”. of Henry George. 
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sag ee WHITMAN. By John Bailey. 
London and New York: The Mac- 
-millan Company. 


By J. 8T. LOE 8STRACHEY 


HOPE every lover of. poetry in 
England, in the United States, 
and wherever else the English 
" Janguage is spokén and revered, 
~ ..will read this luciferous and 
memorable book. It is one -of -the 
est pieces of literary criticism of 
recent years. It is not headlong ap- 
spreciation, nor zeal, nor enthusiasm, 
but a well-considered verdict. When 
i say that it adopts and carries on 
Matthew Arnold's tradition of high 
®eriousness. in approaching a literary 
“problem I am not merely using high 
terms to express the delight the book 
thas given me. I say it after full 
deliberation. 
Mr. John Bailey has laid us all 
an obligation because he has 
to let himself be swept off 
*. his by the tide of ecstasy which 
as apt to arise from Walt Whitman's 
poetry, in all minds capable of being 
“stirred by great utterances on great 
fundamen: 
“reads ~between % 
‘Bailey's book one sees that in. the 
*Aast resort f men. are more moved 
~ by Whitman than he is. But he has 
efused to give way to his emotions. 
‘Let others blow the brazen trumpet, 
“wonder with. a foolish- face of 
“praise,” or throw up ‘their caps with 
‘wild laudation. In him “spirits are 
‘hot finely touched but to fine issues,” 
“and he will have no unreasoning 
e “praise, no wild enormities of modern 
i -magnanimity. He will not applaud; 
She. will not even give his~heart its 
“rights~in* judging Whitman's verse 
"= “without. first asking, as a critic 
3} should, “Have we got here the high- 
est expression of which the thought 
capable?” But nothing less 
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the greater the need for 
relentless care in its exhibition. 

, as he has himself told 
hundred poems, is not con- 
write about the murmur of 
‘bees among the flowers or the 
the ring-dove in the elm. 
es are Life and Death, 
and Eternity, and the turn- 





the great wheel of existence 











rather than the “ravishing division 


of the lute.” The author of this 
stimulating and vitalizing book bids 
us remember that when. Walt 
Whitman made his superiative claim 
to a place in literature he made it 
necessary for every reader of his 
poems to demand an achievement 
worthy of the task attempted. That 
is why this book is so well worth 
while., This, too, is. the answer to 
the superficial or mere luxury reader, 
who may feel angry at the way in 
which Mr. Bailey stops every poem 
like a suspected person and will not 





be content with a yell of triumph 


Bookman, 1904. 


where what is needed, and what the 
poet himself must have adm! was 
needed, is‘a divine harmony wD 
from the’ whirling spheres, or a new 
light shed upon the patterns of 
human action and desire laid up in 
heaven.. To satisfy the standards 
held up by Mr.- Bailey constitutes’a 
trial by ordeal. That. he has forced, 
as it were, that erdeal upon the poet, 


and that the poet has come through | 


it on the. whole unscathed, is a tre- 
mendous triumph for Whitman. and 
for all those who “loyed him young” 
and who love him now. 

And here let me say that-there is 





Walt’ Whitman Survives a- 


Trial by Ordeal 


John Bailey’ 5 Study. of the Poet Tempers Admiration 


With Discerning Criticism = 


acts of Charlies and- Cromwell: 
“There was ambition, there was sedi- 
tion, there was oppression; but you 


worse, there is tumid self-com- 
placency; but you shall never per- 
suade me that it.is not great poetry 
greatly sustained, and conveying a 
true inspiration, moral, social and 


Having made it clear that I wel- 
come this notable addition to our 
rather slender store of poignant 
present-day criticism, I feel I have 
given myself the right to criticize 
the critic in detail and break a 
lance in defense of for 





but I doubt whether posterity will 





Lincoln Admired “Leaves of Grass” 


THE FIGHT.OF A.BOOK FOR THE 
ORLD. A Volume 


Yarmouth, Mase.: The Stonecroft 
Presse. 


PERSONAL friend of Whitman 
- and long known as ap author- 
ity upon- his life and. works, 
William Sloane Kennedy has here 
brought tegether a voluminous and 
exceedingly_varied mass of material 
dealing with the poet’s works and 
particularly with the story of the 
writing, the publishing and the dif- 
ficult way and final fame of “Leaves 
of Grass.” The author’s chief pur- 
pose is indicated by his-title, but the 
caniees has much in it that 4s not 
directly concerned with that theme. 
As a whole, the work will be in- 
valuable to all Whitman students. 
Mr. Kennedy has been working on 
it, he says, for more than a quarter 
of a century, although not. contin- 
uously, and he publishes it now as a 
m yolumie to his “Remi- 
niscences of Walt Whitman,” which 
appeared thirty years ago. He made 
the first draft of it in 1886, and since 
then has twice recast and often. en- 
larged it. And he sends it forth 
now, he remarks, as “an armory of 
weapons against his [Whitman's] 
enemies and a box of tools for the 
service of his friends.” 
The' first half of the volume is en- 
titled “Story of the Reception of 
‘Leaves of Grass’-by the-World’’ and 





is valuable for the-pains with which 
the author has its immense 
mass of opinions, comments, inci- 
dents, facts. It is not, however, & 
mere collection of these matters. 
The author hag woven them together 
in an interesting narrative inter- 


larded and enlivened with much pun-~| 


gent comment of his own, There is 


‘Information as to literary work by 








Whitman that preceded the 
ance of “Leaves of Grass” and as to 
the ‘individual poems of the collec- 
tion,. together with a marvelous 
amount of comment upon the book 
from its publication to the present 
time. The. most interesting of all 
this is a long excerpt from Henry 
Bascom Rankin’s “Personal Reco! 
lections of Abraham Lincoln,” from 
which it appears that Lincoln be- 
came familiar with and greatly 4d- 
mired “Leaves of Grass” soon after 
its appearance in 1855. He tells how 
Herndon brought the volume to their 
law office, how several of its occu- 

pants read the poems and how they 
were one day engaged in a hot dis- 
cussion concerning the. book, with 
Lincoln “apparently in the unap- 
‘proachable depths of one of his glum 
moods of meditative silence.” But 
presently he picked up the book and 
began to read. 

an-hour.or more. de- 


ee emphasis after 
His vanaetidin, gar revealed a 
jteeaet of new. life in Whitman's 


been veiled,.or left out, he com- 
mended the new poet’s verses for 
their virility, - ess, uncon- 
ventional sentiments and unique 
forms’ of expression, clatmed 
that ‘Whitman gave promise of a 
new school of 


again when. Lincoln came in or 
was leaving he would pick it up, 
as if to. glance at it = only a 
moment, but instead he would 
often settle down in a chair and 
never stop without reading aloud 
such verses or pages as he fancied. 


In the second part of the volume 
the author makes an. interesting 
_study of the way Whitman worked 
over the individual poems, polishing, 
excising, rewriting, «making -each 
new edition of the book a finer work 
of.art. The Whitman student who 
is sometimes puzzled by the signifi- 
cance of passages or of whole poems 
will-find aid in the section wherein’) 
‘Mr. Kennedy analyzes and-elucidate: 
some thirty or more poems, - There 
‘4s an index of. dates: that-covers all 
 the-p -the-editions- ofthe 
book. and another section. contains 


biblNography -of--ali —of- Whitman's 
‘works; both-prose-and-“poetry; ‘fills 


| Yet let me not be too hasty, 
indeed 


a--variorum.-cdllation  of-titles. A} 


= 
- 
8 


He 


3 
a 


artifice 3 
chiefly affected Whitman, though no 
doubt unconsciously, was that of the 
Hebrew poets. If Whitman's. poems 
are examined from this point of view 
it will that he. depends al- 
most.as muth'upon the antithesis as 
did Isaiah, or any other of the He- - 
brew -prophets,. or again the author 
of Job, or of the Psalms. In the poet 
of Long Island, as in them, rises and 


Let me take as an example of Walt 
Whitman's the gift of poetic har- 
mony, his ‘‘Good-Bye my Fancy!’’— 
not by any means one of his best 
poems, but a of real accom- 
Plishment in the realm of prosody: 


I’m going away, I know not where, 
Or to what fortune, or whether. I may 
ever see you again, 


So Good-bye my Fancy. 
Now for my last—let me look back a 


moment ; 
The nore iad ticking of the 


Long have we- lived, slept, 
oe become really bdiended 


one; 
-| Then. if we die we die together (yes, 


wel remain one), 
If we-go anywhere we'll go together 
~ to meet what happens, 
piggy om Tot ce ome > Goeecappeamale 
and learn something. 


Maybe it is yourself- now really 
ushering me_to the true songs 


Vs 

Good-bye—and haji! my Fancy. 

Here is a charm, metrical as well as 
intellectual. It haunts my ear like 
one of Wordsworth’s or Matthew Ar- 
nold’s most highly finished elegies. 
‘The ‘antithesis is largely concealed, 
but it is only sequestered, not aban- 


doned. ; 
I have a -hundred_more.things. to 








thirty-four pages. 
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Elbert Hubbard’s- Breathless — 
And Abundant Life 


Felix Shay Tells How the Sage of East Aurora “Put Over” the Medi- 
; eval Ideal of Craftsmanship 


ELBERT HUBBARD OF HAST 
phe nope By free oe el 
word enry fusely, 
lustrated. New York: Wiliam 
H. Wise & Co. 


By P. W. WILSON ~ 
RINTED by. the Roycrofters 


of East Aurora in a style} Anson 


. which must rejoice the astral 

eye of William Morris and 

John. Ruskin, and _adorned 

with head and tail pieces, borders 
and cartoons, the biography of El- 
bert Hubbard by his disciple and 
worshiper, Felix Shay, reflects as in 
a mirror the abundant and indeed 
breathless life that Elbert Hubbard 
actually lived. We see the apostle 
of activity, whose every phrase was 
a flash of internal combustion, lec- 
turing, innkeeping, farming, ~man- 
aging businesses as diverse as soap 
and the illumination of vellum, cor- 
responding with Gladst and con- 
tending with hisses from the gods of 
the second gallery at vaudeville; and 
\ last, but not least, advertising him- 








self and a thousand other -special- 
ties, including that spearmint which 
he commended as “box -vobis-gum.” 
After hustling with Mr. Henry Ford 
over five hundred pages of sucli 
rapid and- varied description—epi- 
grammatic, exclamatory and anec- 
dotal—we are exhilarated by the 
breeze, -yet .inclined, perhaps, to 
plead for that speed limit on the life 
calied leisuré and even laziness. 
There is, after all, n6_art so rare, 
so exquisite, as L erely 
doing -nothing and being. yourself, 
As Hubbard put it, “Give me Solli-| 
tude, Sweet Solitude, but in my Soli- 
tude give me still one friend to whom 
I may murmur, Solitude is Sweet.” 
People, we are told, are like steam 
» engifies ase not more than 
} nine-tenths of their power. 
\ Elbert Hubbard’s-task to seek and to 
x save the nine-tenths in every man 


And how frequently. he succeeded no 
one knows better than his biogra- 
pher. “I hired Felix,” he used to 
say, “becauge he was a good ball- 
player and had an interesting twist 
to his tongue.” And when the young 
friend asked his price, -Hubbard 
slipped into his hands a note, “Felix: 
first in War, first in Peace, and first 
in the Pockets of his counttymen.”. 
Se also, he took Cy Rosen, “a dea- 
con in the church” and “a kind of 
Daniel in a Lion’s Den of- agnosti- 





and every woman that had beer lost. |: 


cism,” ‘who “in a pinch” would even 
“pray for our improvement,” and 
he transtormed him into. a. master 


| printer whose “books won prizes 


and awards in “international comype- 
tions at Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam 
Even the rustic, 


largely a matter of: hair cut.” 
While Elbert Hubbard 

then, of his “community” and ° of 

“the institution “of the dear love. of] 

comrades,” it was clear, as Mr. 

Shay points out, that he “meant one 

thing and the Socialists meant some- 











‘Willies: Marion, Reedy ‘aad Fra Elbertes Disciesing Grea! Thames. 


thing else.” The Roycrofters. was 
“a family corporation,” based -on 
capitalization and earning profits. 
People asked if he was sincere, 
And assuredly to idealists like Nor- 
man Hapgood and Upton Sinclair he 
was at times a sad disappointment. 


Jj subject of equality.”. What he said 
was: j : 


| God's way of showing 


He hobnobbed with Judge Gary. He 
Played golf with John D. Rockefel- 


° 
af 


red cop- 
volved 


» com: 
made. a profit on the 
~ Hubbard, as a busines’ man, writes 
Mr. Shay, “was not fooled on this 


men are created free and 
This is absolutely true— 
leaving out all those who -have 


hare-lips, stra us, legs that are 
not mates, do not obey, 
and passions-not under control! 








































power. flows to the one who knows 
how.” On the other hand, in his 
famous “Message to Garcia” he con- 


~ But, ‘he added, “the hoodlum is] diluvian: 


very often the good boy ‘who does not 
know what to do with himself or his 
energies.” And when Mr. Shay pro. 
posed one day to dismiss a youth, 
Hubbard retorted brusquely: “He is 
a good boy; why don’t you teach 
him?” We.may be unequal, but in 
all of -us there is the best as well as. 
the worst. And:“genius seems to be 
us the pos- 
sible.” : er 

The only question here arising is 
how to teach the hoodlum. Hub- 
bard himself tried. Harvard but gave 
it up in-despair. “You can lead a 
boy to college,” he said, “but you 
can’t make him think.” Moreover, 
“God will not look you over. for 
m , degrees and diplomas, but 
for ”. Like Henry Ford, Hub- 
bard mistrusted institutions, whether 
they be churches or colleges. “J. 
gather,” said he, “that each man ir 

the creator of the world ir 
which he lives.” . 

While Hubbard believed, then, 
that his “one-room affair called “a 
Chapel * * *® properly belengs to 
printers and not to our orthodox 
friends at all,” he was, as a matter 


failure. On the one hand, he held 
that “responsibilities gravitate to the 


never know what happiness is,” 


5 

ity 

gfe 
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Without the door let sorrow le, 
.And tf perchance it hap to die, 
, Well bury it deep in a Royecroft 


There are. sorrows which are in- 








shoulders that can carry them and 


deed buried deep, but not in any 





THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HI8- 
TORY. Edited by J. B. Bury, M. 
A., F. B. A.; 5.. A. Cook, . D.; 
¥. BE. Adcock, M. A. Volume IV. 
The Bmpire and the West. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 

_ pany... $9.50. . 


current volume of this au- 


of the Persians from Greece and the 
Carthaginians from Sicily.. This fs, 
of course, oné.of the most familiar 
periods in ancient history, in which 
recent archaeological and epigraphi- 
eal discoveries have brought no strik- 













| 





ingly novel information. 
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These chapters are handled by J. 
A. R. Munro, Rector of Lincolfi Col- 


faults-of our alphabet and the more 
grisly horrors of our religion. 





The. simple Etruscan was able to. 
sign a 


-— Consequences of Etruscan Indigestion 


express ‘his. not very — intricate 
thoughts with comparatively few 
sounds (most of them disagreeable, 
one gather). Accordingly, he bor- 
rowed from the Greek alphabet only 
to- meet his own needs, and his 
Roman neighbors and subjects, who 
got their alphabet, it. would seem, 
through him, or at any rate with his 
modifications, .suffered © 


sive and morose reflection .on the 
hereafter. Hence the invention of 
heli, which has caused discomfort to 
dillions of subsequent .mortals: who 





never heard of the Etruscans. 


Elbert Hubbard. 
































Roycroft Pie. -And an empty merri- 
ment is but a poor substitute to the — 
glory of comfort. Whatever be the 


Happy lovers, both. 
In life, they were not separated, 
and in death they are not divided. 
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“The American Printer” Reviews Fifteen Decades of 
Independence in | the Graphic Arts~ 


York: The American Printer: 
By FRANCES ATWATER 


NCE every 
occasion w: 


familiar - business 


ear or #0, when 

The Ameri- 
cah Printer puts - aside: -its 
dress and}: 


April 16, 1722) gnd The New York 
Weekly Journal (Monday, Nov. 5, 
1738) add ‘interest. ; ; 
Other timely articles of importance 
are “Business Methods of Printers,” 
by George E. Wray, which describes 
the commercial methods and prac- 
tices of printers from Franklin's day 
to the. present time; “The Printing 
}of Books in. America,” by George 
French, dealing with a century or 
more, of book typography; 
of American Printing 


. a delightful ‘review 





toe 


iean® Nursery,” 
early American books for children 


= ins S&S, 
2% Pes ae 


Designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, New York. Plates Engraved by 


Indianapolis Engraving 


1923 and in the Craftsman numbers 
It has hap- 


“pened. again this year, more vividly 


; than.ever before, in connection with 
- the celebration of 150 years of Amer- 


: dean independence. 


i. 


* 


* worth and fine spiritual 


'-Hereof" 


The articles in the sesquicenten- 
“nial number of The American 
Printer are appropriately concerned 

with various phases in the progress 


* of printing aurmg the 150-year 


period. In “The Graphic Arts 
“Through Fifteen Decades,” J. Thom- 
son Willing traces the growth of 
American design and. illustration, 
contrasting the various periods from 
© the standpoint of taste. Mr. Willing 
“believes that the centennial ~cele- 
bration gave the first. real ‘impulse 
_"4o the art of American design and 
= typography. Although remarkable 
progress has been made in the past 
~ fifty years, Mr. Willing” suggests 
“that more must be accomplished in 
“the. education of public taste before 
= mass production of the graphic 
‘arts can attain that nobility and 


which are the first. tests Of the 
» greatness of a nation. : 
John Clyde Oswald's “The Printer 
(“first a printer and sec- 
“ondly a newspaper man”) tells of the 


=>~birth of public opinion in America 


coincident with the. establishment. of 
=the newspaper and pays tribute to 
the first editor-printer who founded 
the institution of the American 
hewspaper, Benjamin Harris, who 
issued the first and only number of 
“Public Occurrences, both Foreign 
‘and Domestick,” in 1690, John 
“Campbell, father of the second news- 
paper venture, Boston News Letter 
(1704),-John Franklin, and The New 
*. England Courant, William Bradford, 
“who established New York’s first 
newspaper, The New York Gazette, 
*4in 1725, and Benjamin Franklin— 


=the first great editor and the father 


~ of American printing. Facsimile. re- 


‘productions of the first. pages of The 
“New England Courant (Monday, 


Company. 
Press, Indianapolis. 


quality. 





Contributed by the Hollenbeck 


> 


by Wilbur Macey Stone; “Early 
American Influence,” by L. Nelson 
Nichols; “The History of Magazine 
Printing. in - America,” dn outline of 
the typographic’ improvement of 
American magazines, by Kent D. 
Currie, and an. interesting forecast 
of the future of ‘American printing 
by J.-M. Bowles, in which the art 
of American typography is syn- 
chronized. with that of painting, 
seulpture- and architecture. Mr, 
Bowles’s article is both- scholarly 
and illuminating and coincides ac- 
curately with the general concep- 
tion held by cultural-Hurope that 
our mechanical and commercial en- 
terprise, with its resulting material 
prosperity, has so far stifled any def- 
inite development of a national art. 
With the possible exception of archi- 
tecture, which Mr. Bowles . believes 
to be America’s first and only real 
contribution to the arts of the world, 
we are still strongly influenced by 
the art schools of Europe. Accord- 
ing to the author, America is suffer- 
ing from a complex based on ma- 
terial success, and ‘until we rid our- 
selves of this and develop a national 
art-consciousness in painting and 
sculpture we cannot hope to evolve 
a living typographic art of our own. 

Illustrations in the modern man- 
nér compare designs in architecture 
and printing and graphically itlus- 
trate Mr. Bowles’s theory that the 
line and spirit of our architectural 
concepts may come to influence def- 
initely the art of our printing. 

In addition to these_articles the 
sesquicentennial “number of The 
Américan Printer contains ninety- 
one editorial inserts which depict in 
colorful panorama high spots in the 
historical] and industrial growth of 
the nation. Practically all the proc- 
esses known to the ‘art, of modern 
printing are exemplified in this ex- 
hibit of inserts, contributed by more 
than ~200 leadthg American. crafts- 
men from such scattered points of 
the- country as California, ‘Texas. 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Maine, 


“The }- 


“The? 
~bhiae 
House.” 


- From . 

a Woodcut by 
J. Jd. Lankes, 
Contributed by 
James. Kent 
Eaton, Fuc., 
Boston, Mass. 


Ohio, Virginia, Uliniois, : Vermont, 
Maryland, Indiana and New York. 
No ‘one will fail to respond’ with 
.patriotic pride to this remarkable 
story of national. achiévement § ac- 
complished in the comparatively 
short span of a century and a half. 
To~those interested. in the graphic 
arts this demonstration of .present- 


‘{ day printing must prove.at -once an 


inspiration and a cause for pardon- 
— pride in American craftsman- 
ship. 

The chronological story of.Amer- 
ica, as iNustrated by the feature in- 
serts, is divided into four distinct 
periods—th@ pre-Revolutionary pe- 
riod, illustrating events of discovery 
and colonization; the first half cen- 
tury of independence, dealing with 
the formative-years of the Republic, 
the writing of the Declaration, the 


-| birth of-the flag, the Louisiana Pur- 


chase, the first steamboat, the build- 
Ing of the Capitol at Washington; 


' the second half century of. indepen- 
idence, -showing canal boat transpor- 
| tation, the defense of the Alamo, the 


war. with Mexico, California gold 
rush, clipper boats of New England, 
the first railroad train on the prairies, 
Lincoln and the emancipation of the 
slaves, the last spike of the trans- 
continental! railroad, and the third 
half century from the Centennial 
in 1876 to the present year, marking 
events revolutionizing in their influ- 
‘ence on national character—the in- 
vention of the telephone, electric 
light and automobile, the opening of 
the Panama Canal, incidents of the 
great war, and the practical-develop- 
mént of the motion picture,. the air- 
plane and the radio. 

It is hard to say whether photo- 
graph, pen drawing, painting, litho- 
sraph, etching or typographic design 
and. ornament teli the story most 
artistically, and equally difficult to 
determine the relative graphic merits 
of line and woodcut, offset, lithog- 
raphy, color process, benday and 








aquatone. _ All types of originals and 
all pr reproduction ure rep- 
resented. As a commentary on the 
modern trend of illustrative printing 
perhaps the predominance of combi- 
nation work, line with color, ° tint 
block or .benday is significant. Con- 
spicuous examples of craftsmanship 
in design and printing are: ‘‘Scene 
of the Boston Tea Party,” a pencil 
sketch by Lotiis Ruyl, remarkably 
reproduced fram a. high-light half- 
tone contributed by the Harwood En- 
graving* Company . (Plate 11); 
“"Where American Independence Was 
Born”*(Plate 17), froma water color 
by James Preston, contributed by the 
William F. Fell Company through 
the courtesy of The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; “Surrender of the 
Guerriere ‘to the Constitution,’ de- 
signed by. René Clark and contributed 
by Calkins & Holden (Plate 31), 
courtesy Crane & Co.; “In the Days 
of the Wayside Inn,” line cut on, tint 
block from pen drawing by Macowin 
Tuttle, contributed by the Barta 
Press, Cambridge, “Mass. (Plate 39); 
Edward Wilson’s wood-biock illus- 
tration. Flying Cloud for the insert, 
“Clipper Boats of New England” 
(Plate 45), and the O. W.. Jaquish 
Louisiana insert (27); from a line 
photo engraving. “The:Circuit Rider” 
(Plate 49), designed and drawn by 
Charlies Dorwin Teague and-.con- 
tributed by the Hollenbeck Press, In- 
dianapolis, is probably the fimest 
piece of drawing in the> book and 





beautifully reproduced. from, line: 


plates. “The Burial of Joseph 
Glover,” by the Pynson - Printers, 
from a woodcut by Allen Lewis (7); 
‘The Continental Congress at. York, 
Pennsylvenia,” designed and cut on 
linoleum by F. W.. Schaefer (24); 
“The Invention of the Incandescent 
Electric Light,” engraved on wood by 
Walter Huxley (65), and “The Meet- 
ing House” (68), from a woodcut by 
J. J. Lankes, demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of the woodcut type of de- 


“The Burial of Joseph Glover.” 


‘ Designed aud Cut on Wood by Alien Lewis. Printed and. Contributed 
by the Pynaon Printers of New York. 


sign. ~ Of distinctive typographic in- 
terest are “The Work of -William 
Lioyd Garrison” (35), designed by 
W. Arthur Cole, with headpiece by 
Leroy H. Appleton; “John Paul Jones 
and the First American-Navy” (23), 
typography by the Marchbanks Press, 
with vignette. in. color by René 
-Clark,. and “Extract. From Abraham 
Lincofn’s First ‘Inaugura! Address,” 
set by Bertha M. Goudy in Marl- 
borough old style caps and con- 
tributed by’ Paul Overhage, Inc., New 
York. 

The eighteenth insert is of out- 
standing historic interest—the first 
printed copy, of the Declaration of 
Independence reprod d in red d 
facsimile of tint block from the orig- 
mal contained in the minute hook of 
the first Gontinental Congress and 
now preserved in the Congressional 
Library at Washington. 

A. copy of the Declaration. as 
printed by. Dunlap is .amiong the 
papers of George Washington that 
have been preserved, and, presum- 
ably, a print. of this same -edition 
was also used when the Declaration 
was first read to the people of Phila- 
delphia, July 8, at the celebration of 
independence. 

In -its editorial comment on. the 
technical side of the. insert exhibit 
-we find this interesting list of inven- 
tions and.conveniences used in the 
sesquicentennial number of The 
American Printer which were un- 
Known to the printers of a hundred 
and fifty years ago: 


Biectric light and power; com- 
position printing rollers; type-set- 
ting and type-casting machines; 
lithography and offset; halif-tone 
and line photo-engraving; photog- 
raphy; telephones and the tele- 

- graph; typewriters. atid” dicta- 
phones; folding, stitching and 
gathering machines; coal tar colors 
for inks; counting machines; iron 
imposing tables; printing presses, 
other than the hand lever type; 
machine-cast types; electrotyping 
and stereotyping; machine-made 
paper; automobile delivery trucks; 
railroad trains and steamships; 
time clocks and cost-finding sys- 
tems; rotary ._ photogravure - and 
gelatine printing; metal printing 

; sawing and trimming. ma- 
chines; steel lock-up ‘quoins. 


The creation of many ‘new ‘and 
diversified type faces has-also con- 
tributed largely to the advancement 
of printing and added variety and. 
beauty to book and advertising page. 
The printers of the original thirteen. 
Colonies,- as. a general practice, 
brought their type equipment from 
England, which accounts for the fact 
that .Casion was practically the-only,_ 
face known and. used extensively 
throughout the formative period of, 
the Republic. It is interesting to note 
that the first printed copy of ‘the 
“immortal document” was set in Cas- 
jon type. 

The first of 100. public exhibitions 
of mounted .exhibits of the. editorial 
inserts reproduced in the sesquiecen- 
tennial number was held at. the 
Art Centre, New York, from June 28 
to July 20. Similar exhibitions will 
be staged at Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelptila, and at libraries and other 
public places in all parts of the 
United States. : 

We are indebted to the host of art- 
ists, typographers, engravers, -print- 
ers and all others who have created 
and so generously contributed this 
renfarkable. group of historical. in- 
serts. To Edmund G, Gress special 
thanks are due for his enthusiastic 
and tireless efforts in making possi- 
ble this triumphant display of mod- 
ern printirig. 
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- Belloc and Morley, or Satire 
And Satisfaction 


Two ‘Excellent Books of Essays W hich Represent Contrasting 


SHORT TALKS WITH THE DEAD 
AND OTHBRS.-By Hilaire Belloc. 
208 pp. New York: Harper 4 
Bros. $3. 

THE ROMANY- 8TAIN. By_Chris- 
topher Morley. Illustrated with 
pen drawings by Walter Jack 
Duncan. 273 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 
By HENRY LONGAN.STUART 


N educative. landmark which 
time will never obliterate in 

.. the mind of. the present writer 
eoncerns a reproof adminis- 

tered. hint by «an upper-form 
master—one of those suggestive in- 
structors who go their anonymous 


- way after kindling God. knows -what 


fires of literary enthusiasm. “‘L’Al- 
jegro” and “Ii -Penseroso,” he “was 
told on the margin of an essay which 
he weakly fancied, were not. “exer- 
cises written to contrast the gay and 
the mournful muse at all.” They were 
the outpourtings .of one.and the same 








A nit a age to Life 


chit lot- to” consider. saa 


volumes of essays by two essayists 
of such outstanding quality as Mr. 
Christopher Morley and Mr. Hiliaire 
Belloc, minor assessménts.and com- 
parisons tend to- take a ‘secondary 
Place in favor of the contrast pre- 
sented by two points of view that 
may*very fairly be considered as na- 
tional and isiherent.. 

The case of Mr. Beljoc is a unique 
ene. In early manhoood, and after 

having. the irksome obli-, 
gation of military service from-which 
an earlier choice would have ex- 
empted him,. this very” profound 
writer. for the times “opted” for 
British nationality.- In view of the 
ceaseless criticism to which he has 
ever since subjected the country 
which now owns his allegiance ‘he 
reasons for the step may have been 
widely commented by the. enemies. 
whom_such a writer never fails to 
make. One may suspect that they 
lay largely in -historical-grounds, and 


“From the Portrait Drawings of William Rothenstein.”’ 
z (Chapman & Hail. Ltd., London.) 


muse in bright. and sombre mood, 
a wholly different thing. 

Schoolboys are not apt to trace 
fallaciés in the remarks of ‘those 
set over them -by constituted au- 
thority.. Were it otherwise, the an- 
swer might very reasonably have 
been made, and illustrated. most 
luminously from the career of Milton 
himself, that the entertainment of 
two contrasting moods is an indul- 
gence. very seldom carried into ma- 
ture life.. Sooner: or later the writer, 
be he poet, essayist or-even novelist, 
must~ make -his final gesture- He 
faust decide whether his allegiance is 
to go no further_than the - bright 
superficialities-of existence—whether 
castles “bosomed high in tufted trees” 
are-to go on pleasing him regardless 
of the captives who groan in their 
dungeons, and whether the shephérd 
who “télis-his tale” under the haw- 
thorn can remain the same aesthetic 


joy when he has~-discovered him to. 


be a hungry shepherd who envyies 
his-fleecy* charges their vegetarian 
diet. ._The choice is not even a per- 
According to the pros- 
perous or adverse chances of history, 
the minds of different writers in dif- 
ferent countries tend to assume a 
bent (a “courbature,” or “curving,” 


~as French critics so well put it) 


toward the happy exteriorization of 
their thought once and for all or 
toward that sad insight which makes 
its-profoundest diecoveries in‘ the un- 


that the vision of a country indus- 
trialized- to its marrow and -with- 
drawn from the community of na- 
tions. which, a’ a pious Catholic, Mr. 
Belloc desiderates, acted as the cres- 
cent over the sepulchre acted upon 
the crusader. Many minds, which 
have not his opportunity to translate 
feelings into action, own these piti- 
ful and ‘passionate loyalties. . What 
is most important to note is that far 
from abating his authority “in the 
eountry for which he writes, this 
duplex and dubious nationality has 
immensely increased it. His views 
have . been subjected to much tll- 
tempered criticism. . But “one does 
not remember that any invitation to 
return to the country which owned 
his first love has been among them, 
as would certainly have been the 
case in America, where the suprem? 
merit of having been born within the 
Union is:never overtaken’ by aa 
imposed loyalties. Sometimes 

seems that.a special dispensation “as 
been created for Mr. Belloc. He is 
allowed to be national and-mondial 
at one and the same time, Although 
the whole design of his later writing 
has been to draw Britain and its peo- 
ple within the political orbit of those 
who are’ its enemies by tradition, 
and though he finds little or nothing 
to his taste in the spectacle its so- 
cial order presents, no stigma what- 
ever attaches to his patriotism.. To 





explain the love of England and the 


derside of human life and human na- ,English which. under all perver- 


ture, the seamry reverse of the seemly 
sarment. . Thus, -when it falis to a 


j sities, 
| work, one need not go much. further 


is the guiding light of_ his 


, more of the cancer,” 


es 


than the hospitality accorded him. 
As .@ tribute ‘to. English _commor- 
Sense and English sweetness of tem- 
per, the English attitude to Belloc 
stands quite by itself. 

In the new series of essays, “Short 
Talks with the Dead,” the whip of a 
satiric pen, probably tinequaled since 
| Switt, falls afresh upon backs that 

have been given little time to heal 


bad prose, the .contempt of modern 
slickness for ancient wisdom, the 
Insolence ‘of. wealth, the crown. of. 
success upon‘ the brow of: forceful 
fools, the exploitation of misery and 
defenselessness for private profit are 
made to feel its lash in turn. ~ The 
very cadences of the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s are in the essay entitled 
“Talking (Yet Again) of Fools.” A 
monograph on the fascinating sub- 
ject is projected. 

1 would issue it in two large vol-~- 
umes. * * * There would be a 
great number of portraits of Fools, 
both living and dead; and compos- 
‘ite photographs and diagrams and 
statistics oa curves cory tests. 


Then, the- end, would 
have a peetical division a how. to 
entreat and nurture the Fool, just 
as books on. rainbow trout and 
Hampshire hogs have a section 
showing you how. you ought to deal 
with these animals. * * * I would 
have a careful table of expenses 
showing you how the Fool can be 
used for profit, just. as one is 
shown “how to make a farm fowl 
pay..- Indeed, this part of the book 
might be called "The Fool for 
Profit or Pleasure.” 


In the essay on “The Nordic Man” 
there is @ passage whose implications 
might repay study by the Jarge num- 
ber of worthy people in this country 
who lament the halting pace of Amer- 
ican criminal justice. After noting 
that the Nordic man “is born either 
in the West End of London‘or in a 
pleasant country house standing in 
its..own pdarklike grounds,” favors 
bridge, sport and whisky and “dies of 
all sorts of things, but more and 

es one supreme 
quality is admitted-of him: 


The Nordic man does everything 
better than anybody else does it,* 
and himself a the truth 
unceasingly;. but where he partic. 
ularly shines isin the administra- 
tion of justice. For he will con- 
demn a man to pi mment or 
death with greater rapidity than 
will the member of any other jace. 

* * On this account his services 





@ magistrate are it far and 
wide throughoutthe world. * * * 
It is true that by a supreme sar- 
casm Mr. Belloc admits his study is 
| eaeee ain eoou tinea evidence. “I 
| had the whole thing deséribed to me 
| most carefully. by a friend of mine 
who was for a long time himself a 
Nordic Man, until he had the mis- 


| 
i 
' 
} 
t 


crashed.” 

Literary values, one is aware, are 
not, by now, first values with Mr. 
Belloc; indeed they are to him ap- 
preciable values at all only in so far 
as they reflect some first cause. It 
is this unity of conception that, just 
as it gives to Mr. Belloc’s historical 
studies something dateless and tran- 
scending time, makes his judgments 
in the field of letters proud and hard 
and a little scornful. Byron naturally 
appeals to him strongly, and the mod- 
ern neglect of him (whose passing he 
does not. pause to note) as a little 
disgraceful. -““At any rate,” he pleads, 
after summing up the common criti- 
cisms of thé. Pilgrim of Eternity, “he 
never lJapses into those. two vile 
weaknesses with which our moderns 
are -paralytically possessed; the itch 
for mere emotion and the impotence 
of obscurity.” * *.* Wordsworth, 
he blasphemously maintains, 


never wrote even a sonnet, let alone 
a piece, in which there are 
not most damnable break- 
Bose tion an ep sitting _ 
the floor exhausted in the middl 
of his performance By ve od aime 
efforts of Shelley are full of balder- 
dash. The man with a 
sense of ietinaieoe whieh is form, 
when he cannot go on:. He 

lea out what is below the level 
of ee or, rather (to be more 
accurate), he with a sense 
ot Wa trate sind works to a mark 
And again: 

The muse is not a Master but 
a Mistress (bless her lovely head!) 





the old cicatrices. Bad verse andj. 


fortune to invest in British Dyes and, 


irs ti tie “hicdionl not suf- 

fered. 

Belloc’s guiding pelnciyie. the vital 
force that -infuses every stick of 
his. prose and every distich of his 
verse and dispenses him from the 
self-administered tonics to which so 
many writers must resort for spas- 
modic epergy; is a hatred for eco- 
nomic injustice, the conception of 
Dives. as the Devil incarnate; which 
he shares with his great fellow- 
worker Chesterton. In “The B BG” 
(Blind Beggars’ Guild) hatred rises 
to flood-tide. -This parable for the 
times is a brief study-of the career 
of “the late Lord Pallington (then 
plain Mr. Bowke)” who, at his wits’ 
end for a livelihood, conceives the 
happy plan of turning mendicancy 
into a profitable and organized busi- 
ness.. Beginning with an initial in- 
vestment of three cents dropped into 
the tin mug of a sham blind man, 
the concern advances with giant 
strides, enlisting, so soon as it is dis- 
covered to be a legitimate enterprise 


J whose end is the enriching of one 


man, not only the police, but all. the 
forces of government on its side. 
“Today, apart from the Grand 
Master, the Wardens, the District 
Inspectors, the Local Inspectors, 
Checkers, Accountants. and the rest, 
no less than 7,532 members of the 
Blind Beggars’ Guild now - stand 
upon the rolls, and there has re- 
cently been added, standing between 
the magnificent Enquiry wing of the 
Central “Office an@-— the Employer#’ 
Lounge, a department which occu- 
pies itself with all. the legitimate 
branches of banking, including, as a 
special feature, operations in the 
foreign exchanges... * * * Best 
of all, the deaths from starvation 
have been reduced from 3.337: per 
cent. to 3.256, and the illegitimate 
births from 8.982 to 7.615 per thou- 
sand. (Decimals to three places.)” 
Since the famous project for using 
Irish: babies as food stung the slug- 
gish conscience of the eighteenth 
century has economic ‘theory and 
practice ever been forced to endure 
such a brand upon its forehead? 


(and 
simile a moment longer) the author 
of these lines had brought -to his 
notice a curious seventeenth century 





book of etiquette. salvaged by the 





Christopher Morley. 









































































enterprise of Dr. Cubanes, - one’ 
phrase of which somehow sticks in- 
his head. “Do not, when a. guest) 
at another’s table, taste your win 
too deliberately, lest this seem an af. : 
front to your host. Take it down at © 

one draught, keeping your 
meantime upon the bottom of 
glass.” Throughout the travels in~ 
Normandy, of which Mr. Mofiey's 
charming book isthe record, there is~ — 


survivals is rolled lovingly and “in- 
vitingly upon his tongue, is a little 
emphasized at the expense of more ~ 
vital observations. Perhaps this is @ 


Its author was wise enough to” 
stand aside from the Paris-ward. % 
rush of his fellow tourists through 
Cherbourg and, taking up his resi-- 
dence in the pleasant Norman ‘port, 
made it his-headquarters for a num- 95 
ber of expeditions into the surround~- 
ing country in search of a country. 
house, This leisurely way of uals 5 
leisure resulted in a number of happy - 
discoveries, given us in phrases that - 
often attain a quality of rightness ~ 
and ‘precision. quite exquisite. 1] 
fancy that a violent quarrel with Mr. < 
Belloc would ensue upon his discov- 
ery that Mont St. Michel was con- 
structed as “‘a testimonial of man‘; 
horror of the world and his fellows,’" “| 
and not rather as a token of me- — 
dieval man's joyous gregariousness, 
and love of feeling the communion of 
saints foreshadowed befere an altar.” 
where all men are equal under God. 5 
But only the warmest congratula- ~ 
tions would attend. his perception ~ 
that. the light-heartedness of the — 
French people and their idea of 
dawn-to-dark work as something to. 
be woven into the -stuff Of life in> > 
stead of being got out of the way as 
_efficiently_and. speedily and silently ~ | 
ped saree ae howler “‘a certain calni 

of th ry facts of © 

living, a simple ott hardy jocularity, 
in plain pleasures that is sedative to 
accustomed 





slide | 
toward fiendish é 


“Hard and harmless’? is a truly) = 
remarkable phrase. . For. its sake it~] 
is no effort to forgive the somewhat” 









( Continued on Page 16) 


















































































































BERLIN. 
ORTRAITS and writings have 
been gathered together by 
Francesco von Mendelssohn 
and Bianca Segantini, and 
published by Rudolf Kaem- 
Merer of Berlin, to waken anew in 
“posterity a reverent memory of thé 
‘ actress of her time, of the 
‘most profound exponent of human 
Mife and suffering that ever trod the 
4 and gazed at us with her un- 
fathomable eyes. What one of us to 
Whom it was granted to experience 
Eleonora Duse does not thrill before 
the greatness of this woman? She 
did. not merely present this or that 
role or character. No; suffering, 
‘passion, love and despair grew in her 
to the dimensions of the entire hu- 
Indeed, she is not to be 


Seemed that in her the mute aching 
all creation for redemption came 
to life—the dull bondage of stones, 
the exuberant joy of birds at being 
alive high above the treetops, the 
Mysterious loveliness of flowers, the 
twinkling of eternal stars. Of all 
her colleagues she is the only one 
that may be called ‘‘cosmic” without 
blasphemy. And now she is dead— 
years have passed since her divine 
woice sounded in this world; for 
Years only our dreams have enabled 
Us to enjoy again the movement of 
her arms, of her beautiful hands— 
the emotion aroused by the expres- 
sion of her unique face resounds now 
= in only a few hearts, hearts that are 
» growing old and soor® will also have 
Bone the way of all flesh. Only the 
memory lives of that prodigy who, as 

Gerhart Hauptmann says, was.the 
incarnation of art. And at least. let 
us convey this memory to future 
Benerations, that they may hear a 
faint echo of lost beauty, that they 
May have a faint notion of what God 





once created in a t of: subli 
~ inspiration. 
. *e* 
IRANCESCO VON MENDELS- 


> SOHN is fitted as none other 
to conjure up again her 
image for our sorrowful rever- 
ence. For Duse often visited the 
home of his parents (his rhother be- 
ing Italian and an artist), where, 
among kindred souls, she was able to 
Teveal herself without reserve; thus 
“he was permitted to behold and com- 
- prehend-her great personality in pri- 
“vate life as well as on the stage. 
"And, as alone is befitting Eleonora 


+~Duse, he worked in conjunction with 
< Bianca Segantini, daughter of the 
» artist. This fugitive but unforget- 
‘able phenomenon was to be 
‘caught in a sober, psychologically 
“analytic ‘biography. They collected 
her pictures, as many of them as 

§» they could find. For Elegnora was 

' an actress, her art was bound to her 

” -body—although with her, as with no 

j bg other performer, 

i the vessel in which she offered us 
> her martyred and exalted soul. This 
=splendid book shows us the develop- 

i ment of Eleonora Duse from early 

youth, in her principal réles and in 
characteristic poses—sometimes the 
entire figure, again only the head, in 
Tepose, in ecstasy, sweetly languish- 
ing, or unfathomably, demoniacally 
cold or passionate. Until she casts 
off the last theatrical] pose, until her 
yyouth and her innermost soul stand 
‘out with greater significance and 
’ serenity—until the last portrait 
Shows the old woman, with the un- 
disguised 

psychic power and spiritual expres- 

so that -one would exclaim: 


_splendor, ~ beauty, art and 
has reached the gates of 
Observation of this series 


reach her ultimate goal. 


>and pathos. He, too, says: Yes, 


it. became merely} 


bring back with him such delightful 


‘able to pass victoriously over this 
enormously difficult road ang to 


“The writings that deal with Eleo- 
tien -by the editor, full of delicacy 
her men were given the 
@ivine, world-begetting, thousandfold 


' force of nature in the form most 
easily perceived by them—as -living 


A German Tribute 
pio Eleonora Duse 


And, further: 
knew her, 


Happy those who 
who stood before her, 


kindling and unfolding like a flower 
that gives out perfume, glowing 
color and beauty every moment, as 
though it knew how short its life 
will be. Those who, walking 
through the country or the city, saw 
her great, shining dark eyes,, seem- 
ing to survey all and to see some- 
thing divine in eve ose 
who were permitted to hear the un- 
forgettabie music of her voice seizing 
eagerly upon everything, with words, 
tones and gestures, in an obviously 
ever new ecstasy of recognition, an 
ever new yearning for truth, .with- 
out hindrance or suppression—they 
are no longer able to differentiate be- 
tween art and life. 

Mendelssohn relates that when she 
was old Duse dreamed of cutting off 
her. glorious white hair in order to 
play the aged King Lear; to compre- 
hend in one minor tone ali that she 
suffered so royally of human sor- 
row, more deeply than any other of 
the ‘race of man, and all the human 
splendor and fame that was hers 
more than any other woman's. 


E book,in memory of Eleonora 
Duse is steeped in beauty. Au- 
thors of the most various sorts 
and nationalities vie with one another 
in their praises of the great tragé- 
dienne, in their confessions of what 
she gave to each of them. Herman 
Bahr, the Austrian critic and author, 
criticizes her early and later visits to 
the Burgtheatre, and analyzes her 
roles individually. Hermann Bang, the 
sensitive Danish poet, -whose soul 
was destined for the theatre although 
his poetry was much too delicate for 
the stage; admires the absence of 
morbidness in her most profound 
pessimism. With delicious irony Ber- 
nard Shaw compares the great act- 
ress Sarah Bernhardt with the sim- 
plicity ani artlessness of Duse. Be- 
fore herathe cynical critic Alfred 
Kerr becomes an enthusiastic lyri- 
cist. -His beautiful verses on “Ella 
Rentheim” in “The Master Builder” 


when they gave the impetus to her} 





‘William Blake. 


._From an Bngraving After the 
Painting by Thomas Phillips im 
the National Portrait 


7 


greatness of Duse as she grew older 
than could a discussion of many 


The book includes some passages 
from “Flame,” by D’Annunzio, who 
owes her more than any other 
author, and who caused her more 
suffering than any other man. These 
pages. show, however, that he also 
had a deeper understanding than the 
others of her magic. 

Thus one iltustrious name is linked 
to the other, to weave out of liter- 
arysgems and flowers of. tenderness 
the crowning wreath of glory for this 
unique woman, 

It was America that gave Eleo- 
nora Duse her last great triumph. 
This victory of an old woman—one 
who had reached her goal—this tri- 
umph of the spirit over the destruc- 
tive elements of our time, is de- 
scribed by Alexander Woollcott. As 
she had been born, in a fourth-class 
railway coupé, thus she died soon 
after this, in conformity with her 
fate on this earth—a constantly itin- 
erant actress. -The book of Bianca 
Segantini and Francesco von Men- 
delssohn lets this unparalleléd life 
flare up again in a magic light before 
it also shall be hidden by. eternal 





speak more significantly of the 


| versity . Press). 





night. GABRIEL REUTER. 


William Blake Comes 
Into His Own: 


Lonvow. 

ERE are constant surprises 

_in the vogue of one writer and 

the indifference shown to an- 
other, but there has. seldom 

been a more astonishing piece 

of news than the report that one of 
the. “best sellers’ in ‘the London 
bookstores last week was the monu- 


by 
American branch of the Oxford Uni- 
This publication is 
the fruit of twenty years’ strenuous 
labors by Professors D. J.-Sloss and 
J. P. R. Wallis, and it has been pre- 
pared under exceptional Handicaps, 
one of the collaborators living in 
South Africa and the other in Ran- 
goon. It is likely to win few con- 
verts to the Blake cult, for its con- 
tents, in J. C. Squire’s words, are 
“too obscure for enjoyment and too 
muddled-for edification.’”” It may be 
@ subject for discussian how much 
madness went to form the genius of 
Blake the poet and Blake the artist, 
tut most of Blake the prophet seems 
to have been sheer raving. The only 
explanation of the demand for these 
prophetic writings is that there now 
exists a large public eager to get 
every scrap of information that 
throws light upon their author’s 
mind. Blake himself lived and died 
unhonored and unknown. He was 
buried in Bunhill Fields in a common 
grave which has never yet been cer- 
tainly identified. Not a single poem 
of his was included in the first edi- 
tion of Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treas- 
ury,” published in 1861. But today 
his lyrics appear in every anthology, 
and the Dean :and Ctiapter have 
given their consent for a memorial to 
be erected to him in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 
*,* 
O doubt the approach of his cen- 
tenary has done much to stim- 
‘ulate this boom in Blake. In 
recent. months there have appeared 
two biographies of him—a lively and 
argumentative memoir by Harold 
Bruce_and a popular instructive ac- 
count by Ernest H. Short. The pre- 
mature death of Herbert Jenkins, the 
publisher, prevented the fulfillment 





3 Paris. 
N addition to being one of our 
most distinguished diplomats, M. 
Paul Morand is also one of the 
most original of our authors. 
“Diplomacy and literature are not 
mutually exclusive, but, on the con- 
trary, get along very well together. 
Suffice it to recall the great name 
of Chateaubriand, who was the 
French Ambassador to England and 
to Rome (where he made a Pope), 
and even the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Like the navy, the “Career” 
offers the advantage of enabling you 
to travel at. the expense of the State. 
Pierre Loti was retired as a ship's 
Captain, having been unable to reach 
the rank of Admiral, which marks 
him as a not very brilliant success 
in his profession; but if hé had not 
followed the career of a sailor as 
well as he could he would not have 
been able, with his own means, to 
visit so many distant lands, and to 


masterpieces. We must congratu- 
late ourselves that one fine day M. 
Paul Morand was named French 
Minister to Siam. For without this 
he probably would never have un- 
dertaken his trip around the world, 
and we would have missed the fas- 
cinating volume he has just pub- 
lished under the title. “Rien que la 
terre” (“Only the Earth”). 

In order to reach his Bangkok 
post he went via the Atlantic, Amer- 
ica, Vancouver, Japan and the Chi- 
nese seas, stopping off at various 
ports. His way back home led 
through the Indian Ocean and the 
Suez Canal. Thus he described .a 
complete periplus; and his travel 
notebook is ween: « entertaining. 


8 for Aueriea, M. Paul Morand 
merely “traversed it like a pro- 
jectile” from New York tb Van- 

couver. Briefly he\-compares “the 
downtown skyscrapers, raising their 
magic fifty stories,” to “the astro- 
nomic buildings of the Chaldeans,” 





enable men “the better to follow the 
star of the dollar.” When he sees 
Niagara Falls as-he passes by, he 
recalls that when the French Sul- 
pician _missionaries, guided by In- 
dians, discovered it for the first-time 
they fell to their knees and sounded 
the-“Magnificat.” Today, the dining 
caf negro merely says: “Niagara 
Falls, Boss.” And tomorrow, the 
evening of July 4, the national hol- 
iday, adds M. Paul Morand, the Falls 
will be illuminated in créme-de- 
menthe green, laundry blue, and Pi- 
casso rose—just like the falls of the 
Bridge of Alexander HI in Paris. 

In the West he recognizes little 
nameless stations brought to fame 
by the cinema, and which, he claims, 
arouse the same emotions as the 
sight, in Argos, of the spots sung ‘by 
Aeschylus. I believe that this is a 
bit exaggerated, and that it is just 
barely .possible that the glory of 
Fairbanks and Charlie, while un- 
questionably universal, yet may fail 
to eclipse that of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus. For the latter was an epic 
husband, not an ordinary one, as is 
said in Meilhac’s, Halévy’s and Of- 
fenbach’s “Beautiful Helen.” And 
let me divulge that M. Paul Morand 
is under the impression that he ob- 
served, in British Columbia, the ex- 
istence of “pools of whisky wherd 
the Yankee lions come to slake their 
thirst.” j 

’ “C@’était Pheure tranquille ou les 
lions vont boire,” said Victer Hugo. 
But perhaps M. Paul Morand suf- 
fered from an optical illusion. 

He found the esthetic qualities 
of Japan very much to his lik- 
ing, but was troubled by the 
enormous’ excess of births, which 
seems dangerous to neighboring 
countries. He hated China, which 
he considers a colorless, dfy; miserly, 
mean country, infected with a fear 
of everything foreign, and with a 
nationalism encouraged by the Third 
International of the Soviets; a coun- 


Paul: Morand Circles the World 


chronic civil wars and catastrophes 
that happily_reduce its rapidly mul- 
tiplying: population and prevent it 
from overflowing. M.. Paul Morand 
believes in the Yellow Peril, going 
so far as to say that the Pasteur In- 
stitute and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion are harming the white world by 


proper proportion of whom Provi- 
dence had condemned to die. What 
will become of our white civilization 
the day that the population of China 
will grow from four hundred million 
to a billion? Invasion and a world 
war will be inevitable. 
84° 

Y way of contrast, M. Paul 

Morand was delighted with 
.* Siam, a small country of lit- 
tle importance, but “a charming 
anecdote.” In spite of some mod- 
ernization, propagated largely by 
the movies, it still. preserves a 
bit of its traditional picturesque- 
ness. A few months after his 
assumption of office, M. Paul Mo- 
rand fell ill of fever, and had to 
return to Franecé. He retains un- 
pleasant ries of tropical cli- 
mates — cruel, depressing, ands 
where even the light is pale, and 
where humid heat and-excessive veg- 
etation Gestroy books, stones and 
even cities. xs 

But this disagreeable impression 
results in his regaining his optimism. 
When he reaches the Red Sea, in 
Djibouti, he finds the air easier to 
breathe and the light more brilliant. 
In the Mediterranean he is reborn to 
life and hope. “I am leaving behind 
me the lands that are crumbling and 
do not know how to rebuild,” he 
writes. He affirms that the white 
race most decidedly possesses re- 
sources of intelligence and energy 
not to be found elsewhere. And he 
wins new confidence in civilization. 
He would even feel entirely reas- 
sured if the French exchange were 
not so low. Let us hope that the 
condition of the poor, ailing franc 











and ventures that the purpose is to 


try whose only good points are 


will improve a little. Pau. Soupar. 


preventing the death of people aj’ 


of hig intention to write a biography 
of Blake, but there has been issued, 
under the title “William Blake: 
Studies of His Life and Personality,” 
a collection of five papers written by 
him at different times and showing a —~ ¥; 
deep insight into the characteristics 


reprint of Milton’s “Comus” in the 
text of 1645, with Biake’s illustrative 
drawings in their original size. The 
attention paid to the very fringes of 
the subject shows the enthusiasm of 
the Blake devotees. The Oxford Press 
has thought it worth while to print 
in facsimile a volume of “Letters 
From William Blake. to Thomas. 
Butts,” and Laurence Binyon has 
ag out a two-guinea book on 
“The Followers of William Blake.” 
And the Blake literature is_ still 
growing. A single publishing firm, 
Messrs. Benn, announces two new 
volumes for the Fall. One is to be 
the “Songs of Innocence,” issued at 
a popular price and giving in fac- 
simile the text of each poem in its 
author’s beautiful script, with all his 
surrounding decorations. It will be 
done in color from one of the two 
copies in the British Museum. The 
other will be a monograph by .Lau- 
retice Binyon on “The Engraved De- 
signs of William Blake,” published 
in a limited edition and illustrated by 
tweuty plates in-color and eighty in 
collotype. Many of the color illus- 
trations will be copies of unique orig- 
inals never before reproduced. 
*,¢ 
ORD OXFORD will omit from his | 
“Fifty Years of Parliament” any 
study of the causes of, and prep- 
arations for, the World War, partly 
because he has gone over the ground 
in his “Genesis of the War” and 
partly because the subject has been 
fully treated in Lord Grey's book. 
. “The Social Revolution. in 
Austria,” by C. A. Macartney, Con- 
troller of the British Passport Office 
in Vienna, will give an impartial 
survey of Austrian socialism; and | 
will include pen. portraits of such 
leading ities as Lueger and 
Bauer. . . . In “The End of Lais- | 
sez Faire” J. Maynard Keynes main- | | 
tains that unless modern government i | 
is adjusted to modern capitalism it | | 
will be in perpetual embarrassment | 


Modern Britain.” The first volume, 
entitled “The Early Railway Age,” is 
on the press. x 

's* 


Merchant of Venice,” in the 
Cambridge Press’s “New Shake- 
—speare,” is now ready, and the 

preparation of “As You Like It” is 
well advanced. . The “Concise 
Oxford Dictionary” has been offi- 
cially prescribed as the authority for 
spelling throughout the civil service. 
a le ef ogy’ Ong Stent pe cea 3 
Woman,” by the late George W 

Johnson, Principal Clerk at the Co- 
loniai Office and author of a memoir 
of Josephine Butler, will appear in 
tre Fall. . . In order that ‘sur- 
plus copies of scientific books and 
periodicals may no longer be wasted, 
a clearing house is about to be estab- 
lished for their reception and distri- 
bution from and between individuals 
and institutions in Great Britain. 
e - Miriam L. Tildesley is at work 
on a catalogue raisonné of the 5,000 ; 
to 6,000 specimens of skulls that ‘ 
have accumulated during the past 
century in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. John 
Masefield has written an introduc- 
tion to Dent’s new edition of Marco 
Polo. . Herbert Spencer’s “Au- 
tobiography,” long out of print, has 
been reissued by Watts & Co. in two 
volumes. . We are to have a 
biography . of Eleonora’ Duse by 
Arthur, Symons, . Encour- 
aged ‘by the success of her short 
stories of the Little Karoo, Paul- 
ine Smith has written a_ full- 
length novel, “The Beadle,” with the 
same scene. . - In a recent essay 
“Alpha of the Plough” narrated his 
experiences in staying at bookless 
hotels in the provinces. An enter- 
prising London bookseller has there- 
upon ¢onceived the idea of sending’ { 
around to hotel proprietors a circular t 














offering them a service of books for 
guests. _ Herpert W. Horwi.. 
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IN OTH ER. WORDS, SIR. ISAAC NEWTON -COU LDN’T COUNT : 
The Great Mathematician and Joie Could Not Readily Make Up a Comarion Acoust, and When-He Was Master of the Mint He Got His Assistants to Make Up His 


BEAU: SABREUR. By wig 


“stones 


NLY¥ a slim™sheaf of novels 


stands: to the credit of the}- 
prestidigitator who is Percival 


Christopher Wren. Yet. he 
has already attained that emi- 
nence -where publishers.with spark- 
ling eyes, can announce “another 
Beau Geste,” not only-with the cer- 


tainty that»mahy thousands of lips 


are smacking for the--treat,:-but 
tolerably certain that among a Ccou- 
siderable -proportion of them relish 
is an affair of happy reritniscencc. 
To consider “Beau -Sabreur,” his 
latest effort, by. the canons.of any 
literature even approaching serious- 
ness is to find ones “self-in the’ 
humiliating. position of talking at 
cross-purposes. -Major Wren ~ has 
discovered his following, or perhaps 
stumbled upon it by happy accident. 
He is aware.-by now just what dos- 
age of screaming improbability, high 
adventure, histrionics and philander- 
ing a public whose taste is more and 
more formed by the ethics of the 
screen is prepared, not only to stom- 
ach, but to demand from its enter- 
tainers.. And, like the shrewd and 


- far-sighted caterer he is, he stands 


ready to feed it to the limit of 
capacity while the feeding is good. 
Beau. Geste, Beau Sabreur,. Beau 
Masqué, Beau Nom?. There seems 
no. reason why the succession of 


~ Major Wren's rearrangements should 


not stretch on, like Banquo’s dynas- 
ty, to the crack of doom. 

There was a time, and not so very 
long ago, when the purveyors of 
frank sensation—were low and imper- 
fectly informed -persons whose ob- 
vious mistakes laid them open to the, 
attack of the meanest. critic with a 
little special and fortuitously ac- 
quired knowledge. But these days 
seem to have passed, Major Wren’s 
first-hand acquaintance with the in- 
terior economy of France’s colonial 
forces,“ even -without the foreword 
appended to his present novel, is too. 
confidently advanced not to .inspire 
respect. None the less, one re- 
viewer, not without acquaintance 
among gently reared “even British- 
bred” young Frenchmen who have 
discharged their two years’ service 
fn: the ranks, would like to be re- 
assured- as. to one or two minor 
points on -which they have misin- 
formed, or failed to inform him. One, 
whether it is the. custom: of non- 
commissioned officers to overwhelm’ 
recruits with abuse on their arrival 
at the depot. Another, whether the 
personal habits of the French trooper 
are so filthy that a night spent Ina 
barrack room. entails-—for an old 
Etonian, anyway—nausea, Or, again, 
whether at early stables, manure is 
removed by “hand:.when such. com- 
mon -ameliorations as dungforks and 
broom .are regularly fndented for. 


.“Phe further implication that prow!- 


ing through desert cities disguised as 
camel driver or begging “haj’” lies 
within the regular turn of duty in 
smart African regiments, may be 
conceded, being an affair of secret, 
4nd hence unverifiable, record, 


There_is plenty of good: old-fash- 
foned derring-do in “Beau Sabreur.” 
Meet Major Henri de Beaujolais of 
Eton, Saumur and the Spahis, at his 
baptism of ‘steel: 


We. thunder on, an iixemstible 
avalanche of men and horses, and, 
like a swimmer diving from a cliff 

> into the sea, I am in to.them with 
‘a mighty crash. * *°* A big 
Moor and his Barbary stallion go 
heels over head. * *-* I:give an- 
other. Mosiem my ‘point—right -in 
the middie of his long black beard 
—as I charge past him,,;and then 
run full tilt into a solid mass of 
men and horses, * * * ¥ cut and 
parry; . slash, parry -and. cut, 
thrust and strike; and-rise in my 
stirrups and hack and hew—until 
Tam. through and spurring again . 
to a gallop. 


Meet the Major again as he fights, 
this~time-not.only for France but 
for the Girt: 


It_was no ‘moment for kid-gloved 
warfare. drove my sword 
through the pore of one man who 
was in the act of yelling. * * ** I 
cut. half way gpm the neck of 
another, *.* * My ru 
through to Miss Yanbuigt: and as 
I wheeled about I laid one black 
threat open to the bone and sent 
my poist through anofler filthy 
and jellabia in the* region 
of its owner’s fifth rib.- And then 
soniy rest were on me, and it was 

parry for dear life. 
Only two -retwained, * ~~ * | took 
on.my hilt a smashing blow aimed 
at my head, agg my point into 
the brute’s face and thrust hard. 
* * * As the great sword of the 
disconcerted Arab .went wildly up, 
I sprang sideways and thrust be- 
neath his armpit. 

Then I sat me down, panting 
like a dog, and fought for breath, 
while from among seven 
some yet bigaronn, A in the pool of 

blood, a spouting Th dragged 
itself. by its fingers and toes to- 

ward the stairs. 


“The boys seem a tlittle—er— 
fresh,” complained a cool, . quiet 
_voice, and I looked up from Plate 
labors of breath-getting. 

“some fight, Major ivan,” a 


- 


Some fight indeed!—Not since our 
boyhood” friend, _Umslopagas, cov- 
ered the stairs above Solomon's 
Mines knee deep with black corpses 
has there been such whole-hearted 
slaying. 

The “coot, quiet voice,” of course, 
is that of Mary Vanburgh of 
New York and the Great West, with 
vnose company, and that of an Hng- 
lish maid, whom ‘in her democratic 
American -way” Miss Vanburgh 
treated. “much more as companion 
than maid,” Major de Beaujolais is 
burdened during a wild ride across 
the desert and away from an outpost, 
“mopped up” hy the “very dangerous 
vermin” ‘who have been. its secular 
inhabitants prior to the arrival of 
French civilization by force of arms. 
Mary's perfect poise in the midst of 
hair-raising adventure and: mishap is 
something as yet unapproached. in 
literature, though, Once safely upon 
the sereen, one faticies that captions 





and continuity will .somehow be 





Accounts for Him: 


evolved to do it duatice:. The dark- 
est hours—and some are very dark— 
is ‘the cue for things like this: 

“Dear Major Ivan’ * ** 1 love to 
hear him gay his little piece.” Or: 

“Good morning, Major Ivan, *.* * 
Anything in: the -papers this .morn- 
ing?” Not to say this: ‘ 

“Had a nice nap, Major? How do 
you feel? *.* *. Here, have a look 
into the cup that cheers and inebri- 
ates. ” 

It would be ungracious to seek to 
cqnvey the impression that “Beau 
Sabreur’’ is not a readable—even an 
exciting—book.» ‘The desert is de- 
scribed With what one feels sure is a 
practiced hand and a penci) sharp- 
ened by vivid memories of its desola- 
tion. 1ts inventions are quite capable 
of keeping a mind not alienated by 
its multiform absurdities on a very 
hair-trigger of suspense. Its climax 
is\a hoax, almost unprecedented in 
its\ audacity, that it would be unfair 
to disclose. Nevertheless,. one can- 
not, even in-a passing notice of a 
book whose popularity is secured in 
advance, but pause to speculate what 
the private and intimate eonception 
of the public mentality must be in 
the mind of an author :who, with all 
the experience of life that .Major 
Wren's. career presupposes, uses. it 
to no better: purpose than to give 
plausibility to a preposterous plot 
and inconceivable characters. 


VICE SNOOPING 


PADLOCEED. By Rex Beach. 33% 
pp. Néw York: Harper 4 Bros. $2. 


ALL Rex Beach a story-teller 
and- you must admit his com- 
petence. He knows the tricks 
of his trade, how, to build up a story 
and. how to complicate it, how to 
interthread _ narratives 
dropping one to resume another, bal- 
ancing main plot against counter- 


knows how to write, animating a 

stery, if not with life, at Jeast with | - 
movement, and can interést the read- 
er whose tastes are not sophisticated. 
This new story of his, “Padlocked,” 

is neither his best nor.his worst. It 
has no technical defects, it has pace, 
it commands interest. That is true 
of most Rex Beach novels. On the 
other hand, it contains probably as 
incredible ‘and unconvincing~a char- 
acter as he_will ever draw, a plot 


re ee ee eek 





UP 


“Beau Sabreur” and Other Ne ew Works of Fiction 


man, and his daughter, Edith. Edith 
is. realty’ good but..up-to-date, and 
her father is so fanatical in his con- 
ception of.virtue that She is allowed 
to do nothing. He drives his wife 
to her death, and Edith leaves home. 
She goes to New York'and works-in 
m cabaret. Her father marries Belle 
Galloway, a modei of virtue and 
loving-kindness before the wedding, 
but afterward of a piece with Gone- 
rll and Regan. Meanwhile Edith 
meets a young man and an older 
one; both like her. Jesse Hermann, 
the older one, makes her his proté- 
gée, but not quite unselfishly. There 
is a yachting party which leads Edith. 
to break with him. Then she is ar- 
rested for sleeping, in--ignorance of 
the fact, in a brothel, and, through 
her father’s urging, is sent, for all 


‘her innocence, to a reformatory. 


Through Hermann’s influence she is 
soon paroled,- and happiness from 
that point on rolls. up like a snow- 
ball. 


‘That’ Henry Gilbert could be 
kind of man, ‘at least, that he 
does not exceed the bounds of pes- 
sibility. “That he would even drive} 
his daughter from his houge is pier 
inable; ‘but that he would deliber- 
ately work to send her to prison, 
and on the grounds he gives, is al- 
together incredible. Nobody will ac- 
cept this portrait of Edith’s father; 
he is a thousand times less possible 
than the’ notorious father of Elsie 
Dinsmore. Indulgent -readers can 
without ‘much treuble accept Hdith, 
sweet, appealing, beautiful, and Nor- 
man Van Pelt, and Pearl Gates, 
and even Jesse Hermann. 

**Padlocked”’ should lead the fiela 
as a best seller until the melancholy 
days_are come. It is not caviare, 
it is not white bread; but it is a 
harmiess candy confection 


NIGHT CLUB LIFE 
THE CLUB OF MASKS. By Alien 
Upward. 311 pp. Philadeiphia 


J. B. Lippincott Company. $2. : 
F Dante had the opportunity . to 
“revise ahd enlarge a twentieth 
century edition of his *‘Inferno;"’ 
there «can be no doubt that he 
would straightway devise a large and 
super-heated hell for reviewers of 
mystery stories and plays° who in 
their . published comments on the 


same Manage quite blithely to give |- 


away the clue. In connection with 
Allen Upward’s new ‘‘thriller,’’ ‘“The 


Club of Masks,’*<he reviewer must |. 


step warily indeed if he would avoid 
that crime of crimes. Not that the 
clue to this quite absorbing. novel 
lies near the surface; far from it. 
But the writer has chosen such an 
—— narrative method that even 

he baldest résumé of the plot in his 
chicory tne tend -to. destroy the 





reader’s ib pleasure with 
the book itself. - 
ee waged 8 subtitle reads: .‘'A de- 


ive mystery novel of night club 
ite.” It is all that and more. It 
is more, because even that alluring 
caption fails to indicate the psycho- 
analytical slant’ which the narrative 


takes, or the pseudo-scientific- com- 


TO TEN 


plications which add so much to the- 
reader’s bewilderment. ._But iet 
suffice In the present story to indi-~ 
cate the starting point, the scene of 
the mystery, the principai charac- 
ters, and let it go at that. Like all 
good mystery and’ detective stories, 
“The Club of Masks”’ starts out with 
a murder. And Mr. Upward sup- 
plies in this instance a really dis- . 


~ 


recalled the Arabian Nights. Vistas | 
of arches, and -fountains playing : 
among palms and. oleanders, every- —~ 
where pleased the eye. Here and 
there columns curtains of 
a embroide: Which afforded 

half concealment to the ‘nooks be- 
yond. Mr.Upward tays on his “at- 
mosphere” with a lavish hand. Rose- .. - 
colored lights even give the requisite. - 
shade of wickedness. _In this setting ° 


main “mystery of this -- 
Masks" doesn’t lack for a colorful. 


_ And the people involved? We cau | 
do no eee than. start with the 
It turned out to be all that 






















| pgraend OF ALL RAORS. 
Armenian. 


By CHARLES de KAY 


HEN Henry II of England 
landed in Ireland, near 
Waterford, his army was 
delighted because of a 

white hare that started up, 

But was caught. It was a sign of 

i . ° Twelfth century supersti- 

tion linked the hare with magic; its 

capture foretold the conquest of Ire- 
land, not to the Normans and Eng- 











their own ancestral myths to com- 





Hare or rabbit in the moon, and in 
other ‘ways made a place for that 
/ Mild beastie in their Pantheon. Joel 
‘Harris found Br’er Rabbit among the 
Southern regions enacting the part 
that used to be assigned to Reynard 
_the Fox in Europe and Asia. Now, 
Since our Southern negroes for the 
~ most’ part were brought from the 
~ West Coast of Africa, carrying with 
them the quaint, amusing, grotesque 

- stories that are dear to the folk- 
lorist, one is curious concerning the 
os origins. Can their parallels be found 
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_ fessor of Swahili and Bantu) in Lon- 
_ don University, informs us “that na- 


‘from heaven ona ladder’ or cobweb— 
; an ancient myth among the red mén 
= convulsions in children 
gre caused by an owl, that the cha- 
‘mcleon—likened to the changeful 
“Moon—among the Bantu nations, is. 
*mssociated with death; and she points 
"> out that the hare or rabbit is the 
game droll and innocent fool as he is 
“gmong: American darkies, the same 
moron who gets the better of the 
strongest beasts and wiliest.. In the 
Congo the exploits of Br’er Rabbit 
are assigned to a little antelope, In 
Angola the hare is the hero of a tar- 
baby joke; in general, the hare, on 
the oné hand, seems to be feared as 
unlucky, so thet the hunter who 
smeets one retires hopeless from the 
hunt, or, on the other, is hailed as. 
@& conqueror of big beasts by-~ his 


Msh alone, but to the Ifish, who had |. 





@uperior wit. 
©The first begins with a trick 





Rare Birds and Subtle Beasts of- 
African and Armenian Folklore 


The Seventh Volume of “The Mythology of All Races” Casts Light on 
_ Brer Rabbit and Reynard the Fox : 


played on the Gazelie,- the Hare 
inducing her to get into.a eooking 
pot, and boiling her to death, as 
Hiakanya does the Cannibal’s 
mother. He then makes her horns 
into a musical instrument, on which 
he - plays, se on 3 the whole 
countryside, -Thi iP} 


, but induced not to betray 
him by the promise that the Hare 
will teach to blow thé horns. 


reachero' 
him to have first one lip-and then 
the other cut off,.on the pretext 
that their thickness prevents his- 
blowing properly. * * * He takes 
oO from people’s gardens, 
frightening the owners. away by 
raising a cry Bs erg the a = 
tim Ejay Bing on heheh catch 
ie; e 

him by setting up the image of a 
woman covered. with some sticky 

substance—a Tar Baby in. fact. 
They determine to. kill him, Sut 
‘only succeed in killing their own 
chief, while the Hare escapes. 

° reach a tree covered 

with sweet fruit, 
leaving, at the 8 suggestion, 
one bunch for the use of the chief. 
He steals this fruit himself 
the night and contrives to put the 
blame on the Elephant—much as 
Br’er Rabbit brings home to the 
innocent Br’er Possum the theft of 
the butter—and the Elephant is 
accordingly put to death: 


The elaborate plots of many of the 
folktales cited by Miss Werner will 
often suggest that they do not al- 
ways start from nursery tales in- 
vented for babes, but often relate ex- 
ploits of men who bear the names 
of their totem beasts‘or birds. The 
human and the animal characters 
are’ so close-knit as to be indistin- 
guishable. However originated, they 
Please children and men, wild and 
civilized; witness. Aesop, the medie- 
val bestiaries; Goethe’s ‘‘Reinecke 
Fuchs,” Kipling’s Jungle ‘Tales. Fen- 
imore Cooper in the Leatherstocking 
stories has the same atmosphere 
when he touches superstitions of 
North American Indians. 

There is a chapter on withcraft 
and werewolves that explains the obi 
and voodoo rites among negroes in 
the West Indies. Among the oddest 
superstitions is that concerning that 
ferocious insect the Mantis, which 
the Zulus use as an indicator for 
strayed cattle,and the Bushmen con- 
nect with the creation of the world. 
It suggests the mysterious powers 
the early Egyptians attributed to a 
certain beetle. The rainbow is a 
dangerous something; you get a dis- 
ease if you let it reach you; it is an 
engrmous serpent, ws villages 
and herds... Lightning doctors with 


| dislodged by powerful /‘medicine’’; 


-|story makes an elephant swallow peo- 
}ple; but-a woman builds a fire inside 


shield and spear of magic might con- 
front’ a storm and frighten it from 
the cattle fold. \ There is a ‘‘ghost 
baby’’ who ‘haunts the groves where 
burials are held and leaps on the 
back of some unsuspecting woman, 
who cannot shake it off until it is 


|but she dies. The birth of Pallas 
Athena from the tiead of Zeus, aad 
the secondsbirth of Bacchus from the 
thigh of the Thunderez, haveaparal- 
The Jonah 


foe ceete ME Deer Oe See ae 

dies. 
There-are negro totems that throw 

some light on the beast and bird gods 


soil gods. | hereas most peoples 
who still Eth @ conscious belief in 
totemism think that their ancestor 
was actually an animal—usually one 
who took human shape in order to 
found the family—the Wachaga, rep- 


afterward turned into an animal.’’ 


The Baboon clan believe that these 
apes were, once degenerate men, who 
fled before their enemies into the 
jungie and became wild—an idea with 
which some.of our evolutionists have 
toyed. The Baboons, tired of being 
driven away from people’s gardens, 
chose one of their number, cut off 
his tail by way of disguise, ‘bna sent 
him to settle in the nearest village, 
directing him to marry a woman of 
the place and then cultivate seven 
gardens, of which five were to be left 
for his relatives; while he and his 
wife were to live on the other: two. 


ing so hard “hoeing for those apes 
only!” ; 

Miss Werner has a huge ‘field to 
cover in some 300 pages. Photo-| 
graphs ‘of natives: and ‘of African 
scenery, copious -notes and bibliog- 
Taphy add to the value of the atudy. 
It is the latest issue of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, being 
number ‘seven of thirteen volumes to 
cover the mythelogy‘of all races. 

A much briefer'study of Armenian 
mythology is included; it was written 
by the late Mardonios H. Ananikian, 
professor in’ the Kennedy School of 





resent the human ancestor as having 


At last the wife grew tired ef work- |. 





Migsions at Hartford, Conn. Com- 


vared with some other parts of Asia, 
materials for the mythology: of 
Armenia may seem meager, but the 
list of authorities from which he 
quotes is long, it runs from Herod- 
otus' and. Xenophon to recent pub- 
lications by Armenian writers. The 
fact that many old and modern books 


Rigger in the lagoon toward the 
0, 
Byron in his day. 


n Norists 
waadred pages devoted: to the late 
proféssor's theme. 
those who argue that the Armenians 
came originally: from ‘Thrace in Eu- 
rope. and gradually conquered and 
assimila: 


& - monastery that pleased 


pele curious myths that tolk- 
will relish are given in the 


He followed 


ted an earlier race which the 
Assyrians called: the Urartic. These 
had founded around and’ about the 


lake and: city -of Van a group of 


civilized ‘States: which put up a good 


fight ‘with the Assyrians. 








































COPY. By George P. Metsgers New 
ee York: Doubleday, Page 4 Co. 
: ‘COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING BY 
'- OOMPETITORS. By Hugh E£. 
Agnew, A. B. M. Pd. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
“TWENTIETH CENTURY ADVER- 
= TISING. By George ih. New 
York: D..Van Nostrand Company. 
\. WRITING ADVERTISING. By 
» + James Davis Woolf. New York: 
“Phe Ronald Press Company. 


business of advertising is 

rapidly acquiring for itself a 
whole. library of _ promotional 
Diceatare. Whether it needs it or 
not is a matter which may be de- 
‘cided by those for whom it is osten- 
- Bibly intended. Regarded from an 


@ matter of course, have been 
with the object of exalting 
‘value of advertising—about 
there can be no doubt. Others 


: { He tells his - readers 
Wi, mot. only. how advertisements should 
i) be written in order to achieve their 


purpose, but he emphasizes the ne- 
cessity for an imaginative impulse in 
their-composition. ‘He is full of wit 
and wisdom, axioms, wise saws, 
quips and worldliness, and even those 
whose vocations do not call for an 
interest in advertising—if there are 
such beings—will be entertained and 
enlightened by the writer’s fresh- 
ness, vigor and ingenuity. The art 
of injecting punch into advertise- 
ments, the value of clarity, the de- 
sirability of submergence of self, and 
the avoidance of timidity are dwelt 
upon by Mr. Metzger in quite.a novel 
manner, one calculated to make the 
reader remember what has been 
placed before him. 

Hugh E. Agnew is Professor of 
Advertising at New York University 
and his work has a fine scholastic 
flavor. : Perhaps the idea of cooper- 
ative advertising may be an attrac- 
tive subject from a pecuniary’ stand- 
point, and it may offer fascinations 
to the ever ready, alert faculties of 
advertising agents. To the ordinary 
reader it may appear a somewhat 
unnecessary book on a subject 
hardly worth discyssion, despite the 
fact that the law courts ‘had it be- 
fore them and finally decided on the 
legality of ‘cooperative publicity. 


designate the 
that is done by manufacturers and 





retailers in which the expense is 
° p 


shared,’’ and we aecept the defini- 
tion and wonder why any one should 
have disputed its legality or value. 
Dr. Agnew makes it very clear that 
the plan is a good one and remuner- 
ative to those who adopt it. He en- 
| ters also into. the general business 


ways of raising funds and other mat- 
ters in which advertisers may .rea- 
sonably be expected to be largely in- 
terested. .“‘That cooperative adver- 
tising has proved successful is rec- 
ognized in thé United States ‘and Dr. 
Agnew sees for its future results 
which cannot ‘be attained by ‘indi- 
vidual corporations. 


appeared in periodical. -publications 
from time to time recording the more 
recent developments of advertising, 
but it has remained for Mr. George 
French to give us a full, comprehen- 
sive and entertaining actual histori- 
cal work covering the last twenty- 


with photographs of the men who 
have made modern advertising what 
it is, and with engravings of model 
announcements showing advance- 
ment in typography. The origin-and 
labors of the Advertising-Club are 
dealt with exhaustively, and there 
are illuminating chapters on circu- 





Many are the sketches which have 


five years. ‘The book is illustrated | Changing 





Four New Books on the Art of Advertising 


lation, welfare advertising, merchan- 
dising, the art factor in -publicity, 
photoengraving and on a great va- 
riety of subjects intimately connected 
with the business of advertising in 
all its phases. It is a pity that Mr. 
French went out of his way to in- 
duige in contentious.-matter. When 
he says that ‘‘the newspaper of to- 
day is a vast impersonal machine, 
for the printing of the intelligence of 


‘the world—as the controlling owner 


wishes it to se printed’’—he should 
at least give credit to one newspaper 
which impartially prints all sides of 
a question. It is not “‘impossible to 
prove” this—as.Mr. French avers— 
It has been proved day after day for 
many years. 

Ta a man who has the flair for ad- 
vertising writing, Mr: Woolf's ad- 
mirable treatise will be a welcome 
and most efficient guide. 
poets and philosophers who, in these 
days, do not disdain to devote their 
genius. to the composition of: trade 
announcements, : will do well to give 
their attention to Mr. ‘Woolf's dis- 
quisitions on ‘“‘Keeping- Up With 
Trends,’’ ‘‘The. Selling 
Job,"’ **Touching Responsive 
Chords,"’ ‘“‘The Elements of News 
Value,’’.‘‘Directness and Simplicity’’ 
and. a host. of hints which even the 
most.gifted of .authors. may .conde- 
seend to. avail themselves. when de- 
scending from their thrones—as they 
see it—to write advertising copy. 


The Dwarfs With the Big Heads. 


Novelists, | 





It would seem that the Urartians 
belonged the same non-Aryan 
and non-Semitic stock of peoples 


as the so-called Hittites, who held - 


sway in the Western Asiatic penin- 
sula’ long ‘before Indo-European 
tribes such as Phrygians, Mysi- 
ans, Lydians and Bithynians came 
from Thrace and Scythians and 
Cimmerians from-the north -of the 
Black Sea to claim-.the peninsula 
as their future home, The Urar- 

were quite warlike and brave- 
ly held their own against the am- 
bitions of Assyria until the seventh 
century B.-C:, when the country, 
weakened and disorganized through 
continual strife, fell an easy prey 
to. the Armenian. conquerors. 


The name of a person in the Old 
Testament which has given trouble 
to the commen rs is. Melchizedek, 


King of Salem, who méets and of- 


fers bread and wineto Abraham and 
then vanishes from history. ~ His 
name in Hebrew is supposed to mean 
“King of righteousnéss.’’ As august 
as Melchizedek is one of the sayings 
about him. A forgotten god of Pal- 
estine, thought Ananikian, is con- 


Sedeg—the. 
my King.’’ We are also told that 


the famous mountain on which Noah 
was stranded by the flood should 
mot be called Ararat but Mount 
Massis. The Armenians believe 
that a particularly pestilent dragon 
infests. the gorges of Mount Massis 
and breeds dragoniets galore. This 
beast has the singular propensity, 
the ‘horrific ability to enter. the 
human body, ‘‘causing the victim to 
whistle.’”” We understand now. why 
boys. are:apt to whistle for want of 
thought, 

As in the Slav, Rumanian and 
Wallachian folk tales, 
has a way of 
matrons and maids, so. that .when 
brothers, lovers or other officious 
persons come to the rescue the vic- 
tims often are far from pleased. Per- 
haps it’s here we. have the ,origin of 
the rhyme in deprecation of~whis- 
ting girls and crowing hens—ths 
devil is in ’em. 

Although as a rule the sun is male 
and the moon female, the Germans 
reverse the sexes and say die Sonne 
and der Mond. The had 
two names for the moon, one mascu- 
line, the other feminine. So the 
Latins ‘had a Iunus as well as a 
Luna. Professor Ananikian forgot 
to cite the sun goddess of the Japa- 
nese. His treatise is illustrated 
with silhouettes of devils, childish 
enough to please l’art moderne, and 
color prints after iMuminated “Ar- 
menian manuscripts of sirens and 
other birds rarer in nature ‘than in 
art. 


















































































_may still find much to do before they 
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THE BLAZED TRAIL OF THB OLD 
FRONTIER. By Agnes ©. Laut. 
Tllustrated . from drawings -by 
Charles M. Russell. 271 pp. New 
York: Robert. M. McBride & Co. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


extension of the frontier in 
America may: be thought of as 
having had at | three geo- 
" graphical . pi thrust 
southward which culminated in 
the annexation of Texas and the 
Mexican War; the push toward the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, which 
grew into a movement that carried 
settlers to the Rockies, the Sierras 
and the Pacific, and the steady 
drive, lasting several generations, 
which carried Frenchmen, English- 
men and Americans from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific Northwest. It 
seems likely that. the historians, 
biographers and. scenario writers 


extract all the juice from ‘this last 
and comparatively neglected division 
of our.history. Neither the fur trade 
nor the early annals of railroading in 
the Northwest has yet been made 
trite. 

Miss Laut was the historian of the|7¢ 
‘Upper Missouri Historical Expedi- 
tion for 1925.’’ In this capacity she 
has gathered a number of addresses 
made. by different members and 
guésts of the expedition, and has 
contributed information and enthu- 
siasm from-her own ample store. To 
her even the Dakotas are enchanted 
ground, and Minnesota, the Land of 
Sky-Colored Water, yields a_histori- 
cal thrill as legitimate as that of 
France or Spain. It is, in Amierica, 
the thrill of great events crowded 
into a brief time. 


In the American .West [she 
writes] the world has. witnessed in 
a single century a complete transi- 
tion from Stone Age man with- 
flint and: obsidian and bone. tool to 
the highest type of sophisticated 
civil m, with all that culture 
and sciénce can yield of comfort 
and luxury. 


To commemorate this swift epoch 
last year’s expedition (another expe- 


Old Frontier — 
Miss Laut Pays Homage.to Four = 


Pathfinders of the Van- i 
ished Northwest: 


the 


The Primeval 
Holds the 
Right of Way. 


Russell for “The 
Blazed Trail of 
the Old Frontier.” 


returned to Canada and like many 
others was captivated with the idea 
of finding a road ‘to the great waters 
supposed to lie somewhere beyond 
Lake Superior. La Salle had had 
this dream of a Western ocean and 

. passage to China—the Lachine 


J rapids commemorate it to this day. 


He penetrated what is now North 
Dakota in 1738: and reached the fa- 
mous Mandan villages on the upper 





La Verendrye’ 's story in an interest- 
ing address. Like most of the other 
explorers, from Columbus down, La 
Verendrye got little out of his labors 
except such pleasure as may have 
been intrinsic in them. 

Next came David Thompson, whose 
story is related by T. C. Elliott. ‘The 
hunger for pelts:and what they would 

bring was responsible for Thomp- 
son’s journey to the Northwest, but 
there were scientific motives, also. 
Thompson was a. trader employed by 
the Canadian Northwest Company. 
He was also a mathematician, a nat- 
uralist, an astronomer and a geog- 
rapher. Entering the service of the 


Dakota in the dead of Winter, 
1797-8, making heroic journeys ond 
keeping very careful notes. Tem- 
peratures, latitudes amd longitudes, 
winds, storms, trees, flowers, ani- 


-|}mals, Indians—all were scien 


company at~27 he explored’ Norttr 





tifieally 
set. down by a man who was: living 








the hard life of an Indian or trapper, 
associa’ 


with no educated tes. Later 
Thompson carried his surveys over 
the mountains and along untraveled 
reaches of the Columbia to the Pa- 
cific Coast. He lived until 1857: 
there are men living today who may 
have spoken with him. 

The story of Lewis and Clark has 
often been told. Olin D. Wheeler 
relates one of its episodes—Lewis’s 


$|swing northward, on his return trip, 


into the Blackfoot country, near the 
present Glacier National Park. Here 
they ran into a party of Blackfeet 
and had a skirmish in which two In- 
dians were killed. Lewis then made 
a hurried retreat, riding 120 miles 
over rough country in twenty-four 
hours. This was the only affray of 
the sort during the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, but it illustrates how 
easily, with a little less tact and a 
little worse luck, the expedition 
might have come to grief. Sidney 
M. Logan, touching upon the same 
subject, eg out that Lewis came 

thin striking distance of 
Maria’s’ Punb—the lowest. of any of 
the great passes over the Rockies 
now in use by railways. Yet this 


+passwas not actually surveyed until 


John F. Stevens discovered it in De- 
cember, 1889. It seems fitting that 
theré should be a statue of Stevens 
at the summit of this pass, for 
though he was one of the last of 
the discoverers he was also one of 
the most admirable. 





Explorations do. not form the — 
history of the Northwest. 
was old Fort Union, at the junction 
of the Missouri and the Yellowstone, 
once the “feudal stronghold of all 
the wild, warring tribes from Sas- 
katchewan to the Platte.” This fort 
was built. between 1828 and 1831, 
when the Indian still reigned su- 
preme on the Western prairies. “Is 
there a single clan in Scotland,” asks 
Miss Laut, “with the romantic his- 
tory of old Fort Union?” And wher 
one considers the life that went on 
there, the Kipps, McKenzies and 
Culbertsons, the. savages who had 
torn down smaller forts and killed 
the garrisons and would have torn 
this one down if it had been less 
well defended, the fur traders, about 
as wild as Indians, the squaw men— 
when these things are pictured Fort 
Union does not seem to-have been 
dull. During its palmy days the 
white man was advancing every- 
where, yet there was still a little 
doubt as to how far the redman 
would give away. The Sioux and the 
Blackfeet were warriors in 1830—not 
loners on a niggardly and some- 
mes treacherous Washington Gov- 


ernment. 

But proud, strong and gifted as 
they were, their day came. One of 
the last and most dramatic episodes 
of the long struggle between Indian 
and white man is described in Miss 
Laut’s book—in part in the words 


\those, 


long preserved, of Chief - 
Joseph of the Nez Percés, the hero 
of an Indian Odyssey. The Nez ~ 
Percés, as Miss Laut says, had never 
shed a white man’s blood until they 
<— on the warpath in 1877 in 
test against attempts to force them 

eff their tribal lands and. onto res- 
ervations. Chief Joseph, after vainly — 
trying to pacify his tribesmen, led 
them on a desperate attempt to cross 
the Canadian frontier—an attempt 
which resulted in a 1,300-mile _ re- 
treat, ending near Havre, Mont., 
not far_from the Canadian frontier. 
The military genius as well.as the © 
humanity shown by Joseph during 
this retreat mark a high point in In- 
dian warfare. Compared with what 
he accomplished the Sioux’s exter- © 
mination of Custer’s command was 
child’s play—from a military sor of 
view, that is, disregarding the cost 
in human-=<life. But Joseph sur- 
rendered a day’s march from the 
frontier and was imprisoned, with 
his surviving warriors, as though he 
had been an ordinary cattle rustier, 

The value of Miss Laut’s compila- 
tion is obviously not id any exhaus- 
tive treatment of its topic. Its use — 
is to suggest the richness of the mine: . 


of Northwestern history and romance, - — 


and in this it is very greatly helped - 
by the spirited drawings of Charles 
M. Russell. Mr. Russell loves the 
Northwest—one can see 


that—and 
has superbly caught its heroic 





of General Hugh Scott, in part in 


moods, 





dition made a pilgrimage this Sum-j ~ 


mer) dedicated ‘‘monuments to four‘ 
pathfinders—La’ Verendrye, Thomp- 
son, Lewis and Stevens; and to two 
great eras in the development of the 
West—the passing of the Indian and 
the passing of the fur trade.’’ Of 
the pathfinders the first, La Veren- 
drye, discoverer of North Dakota, 
came into this region in. 1738; the 
last, John F. Stevens,;. who. discov- 
ered Maria’s Pass, over which . the 
Great Northern Railroad now crosses 
the Continental Divide, is still living. 
Yet La Verendrye and Stevens ‘had 
much in common. Both knsw what 
it was to pit their strength and cour- 
age against nature with very little 
help from machinery. ~ 

La Verendrye was a Canadian, 
born at Three Rivers on the St. Law- 
rence in 1685. After seeing service 
in’ the French Army in Flanders he 


‘Saving the 


THE NEED FOR BUGENIC RB- 
FORM. By Darwin. 
pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


S is presumably a popular 
book on eugenics, written bya 
son of the great Darwin. 

popular throughout. It is also rather 
undistinguished most of thé time. 

the author, too solicitous 
to make his points clear, makes them 
unnecessarily complex. On page 13, 
for example, we are treated to an 
exposition of Mendelisin, based on an 
analogy of houses whose walls are 
always two bricks thick, which suc- 
ceeds in making Mendelism as) con- 





fusing as a Chinese puzzle. 





The Iron Horse Comes to the Upper Missouri 


It is! 


World for Mayfair and Park Avenue 


The more obvious reforms of today. 


529 | are environmental in character. Our 


mastery of learning, our knowledge 
of infectious diseases, our improved 
material comforts sum up, in a 
sense, the /civilization that is ours. 
We have done little to improve our 
morals, our intellect, our bodily con- 
stitution. Without minimizing the 
importance of environmental changes, 
the eugenists believe that an under- 
taking of more permanent value is 
the attempt to improve the breéd and 
stock of our race. The science of 
eugenics, dealing as it does with the 
welfare of future generations, can 





expect little sympathy from the pow- 


; Bears the author, that changes 


_| and. often 


.| practice... 


ers in the saddle, the vote-catching 
politicians, who, if they do anything 
at all, are concerned with events 


|confronting them, rather than with 


possibilities which may arise after 
they are dead and forgotten. In ad- 
dition, the eugenists, to be faithful to 
their point of view, must incorporate 
in their program results of biological 
research which, in our present state 
of mind, cannot be applied to human 
beings. -One can conceive of nothing 
short of the destruction of our planet 
and of rebirth of fresh life upon a 
new one before any such radical 
measures could become part of a con- 


the author’s point of view: Major 
, in a chapter on the inheri- 

tan of “acquired characteristics— 
tt which we have heard much 


Spenser, Galton and Weismann. 
Many scientists are of the belief, 
in 

our surroundings today will not af- 
fect the inborn quakties of succeed- 
ing generations though some—a 
minority—believe that such changes 
will affect them after ever so many 
years. In place of “the blind, ¢ruel 
retrograde methods” of 
natural selection we must, we are 
told, substitute some form of con- 
scious selection which will make 
nobler human beings of all of us. 
The author thinks the stockyard has 
a lesson for us. So it probably has. 
But let us attempt to put. it into 
It -will probably lead us to 
compulsory to. the elimi- 
nation of inferior types through the 
agency of the birth-rate, and possi- 





bly even ‘to the murder of the unfit. 


stitution of a State. For. consider | are*th 


-| day follows the 
income is 


No. institution that is -“ established” 
would tolerate such a program, — 
which does not necessarily mean that 
such a progrgam is without virtue. 

But having overcome all of these 


to decide who are the “fit” and who 
are the “unfit”; who are to be 
allowed and to be forced to propagate 
and who are to be ordered and to be 
forced to discontinue propagation. . 
The author’s “practical” suggestion 


: those individuals who are 
now earning a good wage and who 
erefore to be declared “‘desir- 
able” citizens, and those who are 
.not earning a “good” wage and who 
are therefore “undesirable” citizens. 
For, poo tn ange Beadle Sopris sinc: 


whose 


Park Avenue—what a parade at the . 
races! What a feast for the eye— 








minor obstacles the next question is ~~ 
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: - BEYOND THE BALTIC. By A. 
MacCallum’ Scott. B - afh. *Bia- 
teen illustrations a id fae tia 

New York: The Geengs Z. Doran 
~- Conlpany. $4. 


“By ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


EYOND the Baltic’’ is a book 
of travels. Its author, Mr. 
A: MacCallum Scott, had 
“known and loved’’ ‘Russia 
and its northwestern confines 
“before 1914 and has revisited them 
tow, after they have passed through 
the furnace of war and revolution. 
During this trip.of his he has seen, 
heard and observed a great deal, and, 
(being a keen, quick and open-minded 
observer, he has a great deal to-say. 
and Moscow, the Hanse- 
‘atic Riga and: the noble Reval, the 
much-discussed Vilna and the dirty 
Kovno—all supply him with interest- 
ing facts, all disClose to him their 





















































































The New Nevsky: 


+ political and psychological peculiari- 
© ties. He sees well and he tells well 
+ <-what he has seen. Not'all, however, in 
“this book is a direct. and Straightfor-: 
record of things heard and ob- 

ed. ‘‘Beyond the Baltic’’ belongs 

to that type of literature where 
travels serve often only as a pretext 

: light excursions into history, 
here history is often but a loose 
frame for romanticist imagination, 
“where politics ‘are frequently ex- 
ploited as a background for amateur- 
* istic philosophizing. Our English au- 
) thor not only tells a story; he also 
the Baltic and the lands that 
And when he begins to 


change their fornis and adapt- them- 
Selves obligingly to his voice. For- 
tunately, however, whirlwinds of 
wikings, half-legendary Lithuanian 
heroes, mystical Asiatic’ shadows, 
&c., do not prevail, and the reader 
travels most of the time in less poetic 


= but the previous familiarity with the 
poantry and the working knowledge 
of-the Russian language have en- 
? aaa ahn sehen and $6 ablersband 4 
eres deal. Russia, he tells us, is 
> still a land ruled by a rectangular, 
life-killing Utopia, . for communism 
‘still remains the “clear, hard and 
Aefinite’’-aim of the Soviet Govern- 
“ment. How to introduce communisnt 








A Monument to Lassalle, a Striking Specimen of 
Bolshevist Art. 





Old East India Com) pany Repeats. 
| Itself in Russia 


‘k Actually the Soviet Government Is Another Great Coded Trading 
: : Organization and ptoap pols : 


into the practice of life is_ still a 
problem to the Soviet leaders, and 
they are experimenting as before 
with taxation and industry, with 
agriculture and commerce, -with 
ideas and with the lives of their sub- 


‘jects. In spite of the fact that terror 


has ceased, Russia ‘still remains a 
vast prison, with the only difference 
that the prison régime is by far not 
so heavy now as it was.before, And 
the feeling prevailing nowadays in 
Moscow is, as it was four or five 
years ago, that of fear. : It is with 
fear that Mr, Scott—was met by a 
friend's friend who, not knowing him 
personally, mistook him for-an even- 
tual spy; it is with fear that he-was 
approached at the “Black (that is to 
Say, Secret) Exchange’ by persons 
whe wanted him to sell his sterlings 
and dollars, for this kind of activity 
is considered in Moscow as a. crim- 


inal offense. Chilled by this atmos- 
phere, he was glad to leave the 
anonymous Union of Soviet. Repub- 
lics. 


It was not [he says] that I have 
suffered any discourtesy or per- 
sonal hardship It was not that 
there had been any interference 
with my freedom of movement. 
All the officials, high and low, had 


been most courteous and. obliging. 
I had gone where I wished and 
seen what I wished. earraaate ~ 
pected to find there, in spite of 

the revolution, in spite of the do- 
minion of Bolsh Isheviks, .someth: 

of the old, gay, careless, free, hos- 
pitable-Summier life of Russia, I 
could find no trace of it. 


‘camp, walled | around, 

spied upon, watched. * 

The definition of the Soviet. régime 
in which Mr, Scott summarizes.the 
result of his observations and im- 
pressions is both original-and-pro- 
found. This régime, he says, 


is not aharchy. It is not democ- 
racy. It is not mob rule. It is not 
the extreme of popular control. It 
is not a universat share-out. What _ 
is now definitely teking shape is 
the Government by- a chartered 


“John Company,” which used to 
govern India. It is not subject to 
popular~ election or popular. con- 
trol. Its shareholders are ‘not.the 
Russian people, but a small minor- 
ity called_Communist en- 
trance. to. which .-is jeasously ; 
guarded. 


‘So far, so good. Unfortunately, 
however, not_all the chapters on 
Russia are like that.. Some of them 
contain historical expeditions and 
digressions of altogether different 
nature. It is here that “‘singing’’ 
begins. One of Mr. Scott's pet ideas 
is, for instance, that Russia is not 
Burope, but Asia. Led or misled by 
this idea, our author discovers “the 
puli of Asia’’ literally in- everything: 
Looking at the Church of St. Basil 
in Moscow, at this purest and choic- 
est sample of the Russian sixteenth 
century architecture, he sees in it 
nothing but a shadow of the hideous 
and-“‘barbaric” East, with its elabo- 
rate .ornaments and “minarets” 
(where Mr.-Scott has found “mfna- 
rets” in the Church of St. Basil is a 
mystery to the revtewer, for no Rus- 
sian church has ever had anything 
like a minaret). In the Soviet Rus- 
sian mania for the rebaptizing of 
cities and streets with the names of 
Marxist leaders—Leningrad instead 
of Petrograd, Lassalle Street instead 
of Mikhailovsky Street; &c:—he ‘also 

s an Asiatic ‘belief in the 
existence of some magic virtue” of: 
vames (did the revolutionary France 
of 1791 rebaptize the Parisian streets 
and squares also because it was Asia, 
but not Europe? one is tempted to 

ask the author). ' And even in 4 
two-year-old girl born of a Russian 
mother with flaxen hair and blue 
eyes and of a Persian father he 
identifies ‘‘a. regular little Tartar” 
(which is a very remarkabie joke of 
nature, for, as everybody knows, 
- dark-haired, are 
To make a 


Mr. Scott’s book read almost like 





-| Dr. Ossendowski's. ‘‘Asiatic’’-night- 



































Below the Original Print Are Some Verses Comparing the Little 
* Church, Over Which the Factory Chimneys Tower, to a Criseon 
Toadstool in-the Midst of a Grove of Oaks. 


All this sank and exotic Asiatism 
is just as tiresome as it is unfounded. 
That, inspite of her. proximity to 
Asia, Russia, both ethnographically 
and historically, is Europe is a fact 
from which no one can g¢ét away 
without falling into fiction. — But, 
never mind. . Let us follow the au- 
thor to the border States—to Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia‘and Esthonia. 

The author is especially fond of the 
Baltic littoral of these countries and 
of. their- maritime cities. -They re- 
mind him of the remote age of vik- 
ings, and vikings are just as dear to 
him as Asiatics are hateful. It is 
vikings, he asserts, who “were des< 
tined to rebuild. Europe on the ruins 
of the Roman Empire.” . This is-an- 
other pet idea of ‘his: And as he 
often seems. to use the word viking 
in the loose sense of all, or at least 
of many early Germanic peoples, it is 
difficultsnot to agree with him. It is 
to the viking sagas and exploits that 
he dedicates three .most enthusiastic 
chapters of his book. It is the vital- 
izing “viking strain” that he seeks 
and finds in many an important event 
of the early European history, no 
matter ‘whether it was there or not; 

But our author is fond of the Baltic 
States not only for this academic rea- 
son. They possess, according to him, 
a strong will for political indepen- 
dence and a genuine national vital- 
ity. -The frontier between Russia 
and these States is not a haphazard 
one, he asserts. If it were merely 
the device of Euro diplomats, 
these tiny entities would have been 
submerged in 1919 and 1920 by the 
high tide of aggressive Bolshevism. 
To ascribe their emergence from the 
Red ocean to the half-hearted and 





mares. 


platonie “support” of the Allies 





CURING THE CRIMINAL. A Trea- 
tise on the nr nee and Prac- 
tices . of ~ Modern 
Methods. By Jesse PX. Stutsman. 
419 pp..New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


‘F the general public is really as 
interested as it pretends to be in 
the crime: waves, the increase of 

youthful offenders, the appalling 
number of homicides and other phe- 
nomena of crime recently observabie 
in the United States, Mr. Stutsman’s 
valuable. book will have a wide sale. 
But its interest is merely ¢ 

and confined to newspaper accounts 
of sensational crimes, the work, with 
all its wealth of modern research, 
experiment, conclusions, hopes and 
plans concerning the treatment of 
the criminal, will be read only by 
those associated with the problem. 

Mr. Stutsman bfings together some 

data showing the amazing cost of 
crime to society. He quotes an esti- 


and Cure of Crime 


mate of the direct yearly money: loss 
te the nation through the operations 
of criminals which makes it $2,'750,- 
000,000, while another estimate puts 
the cost of society's attempt to pro- 
tect itself against the criminal at 
over $700,000,000. Other estimates 
of the total annual cost, he says, 
range as high as $7,000,000,000. Mr. 
Stutsman is an earnest believer in 
the modern attitude toward crime and 
the criminal and thinks that research 
and experiment are developing a new 
profession whose concern is with the 
treatment. of the criminal, a profes— 


eighteen years of experience 

work and. research 
and is now Genéral Superintendent 
of Rockview Penitentiary, Bellefonte, 
Pa. . Into ‘his book -~he has put the 
conclusions to which he has come as 
the result of this long -and varied 


dawning.science of modern-methods,” 
founded, he declares, “upon a better 
understanding of the psychology of 
the criminal and the necessity for in. 
dividual treatment.” His exposition 
of ‘the philosophy and practice de- 
veloped by the studies of recent years 
is made more ihteresting by the com- 
parisons: he .frequently draws _be- 
tween. these methods and the in- 
human treatment of 
former.. years. He - concludes - that 
“considering the depths from which 
we have emerged we have made 
noteworthy progress.” The greatest 
problem of the present time, he 
thinks, and one which must be solved 
if criminology is to be developed into 
a real science, is that of diagnosing 


the pathology of the individual | aiso 
individual | Lady 


criminal -and applying 
treatment. The central thread of his 
entire discussion is the necessity of 
studying and treating each criminal 











experience in what he calls “the 


separately as an individual. 


would be a mistake, Their salvation 
was almost a miracle, and this: mira- 
cle can be explained only by a genu- 
ine national consciousness, In this 
our author is probably right. That 
Esthonia; Latvia and even, though 
in a Jesser degree, Lithuania are es- 
sentially different from Russia in 
historical and cultural traditions (not 
to speak of ‘ethnical characteristics) 
is perfectly true. The first and the 
second of them passed through cen- 
turies of hard but organizing and 
vitalizing feudal. German schooling, 
while the third- was raised in the 
rigid tradition of.Roman Catholicism, 
That these traditions, together with 


their vitality no one can deny. Yet 
Mr. Scott’ is perfectly aware of the 
fact that economic financial and 
political difficulties confronting them 
are enormous. Will they be able to 
dvercome ‘them? Mr. Scott wisely 
refrains from venturing any proph- 
eciés, 

The descriptive pages.of the book 
are vivid, colorful and accurate, The 
solid and comfortable. Hanseatic 
architecture of Riga and Reval, the 
ruins . of baronial German castles 
along the Baltic, the merry and at- 
tractive streets of Vilna, the-Gothic 
and the Russo-Byzantine churches, 
the quiet and attractive northern 
landscape—all ‘this-revives. and vivi- 
files the historical and political pas- 
sages. Equally interesting are chap- 
ters devoted to various outstanding 
personalities whose names. are .con- 
nected with the traditions and legends 
of the Baltic States. Thus Mr. Scott 
is probably the first writer who has 
attempted to investigate the truly ro- 
manticist history of Baron Ungern- 
Sternberg, a wealthy noble who was 
reputed to have been “the last pirate 
of the Baltic Sea,*’ and who was 
tried and. exiled to Siberia in the 
early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One of the descendants of this 
original “man “came. to light, a few 
years ago; he was oné of the most 
daring anti-Bolshevist Generals. in 


information which Mr. Scett hag 


in | gathered at Reval from a relative of 
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LDOUS HUXLEY has been 

seeing American movies in 

Java and . other ‘out-of-the+ 

way. places, and he records 

“pis impressions. of their. effect 

on the native spectators in an arti- 

cle, “Our Debt to Hollywood,” in the 

August issue of Vanity. Fair. Mr. 

Huxley is much ~ concerned about 

what the brawn and black and yel- 

low peoples of the wotid must think 

of the white race’ after seeing its 

worst aspects Gapienes on the screen. 
He Says, in part: 


To the subject races of the East 
proclaims 


surely, in the old days before the 
cinema “invented, -when , the 
white men's subjects..were totally 
ignorant of the world in which 
their masters lived: It was possi-. 
ble for them, then, to believe that 
the white men’s civilization was 
something great and marvelous— 
something’ even greater, _perhaps, 
and. more extraordinary than it 
really was. Hollywood ‘has 
» Changed all that. 
_ It has in truth scattered broad- 
cast-over the brown and black and 
yellow world a grotesquely garbled 
account of our civilization. It has 
published’ a journal of our activ~ 
- ities, but -heavily censored. The 
political and scientific articlés, the 
reviews of books,” the essays, the 
reports of learned societies. have 
there’ are bianks 
where the replediections of the 
works of art should be. Nothing 
has -been left but the police court 
the feuilleton, the reports 
of. the divorce cases. -White men 
complain that thé attitudeOf mem- 
bers of the colored races is not so 
'ul as it was. Can one-be 
astonished? 


Other articlés in this issue of Vanity 
Fair-are “The ‘Strike That Fuiled,” 
by Philip.Guedalla; “The Decay of 
Gastronomy in America,” by Frank 
Crowninshield; “All That’s In a 
Name,” by. Gilbert W. Gabriel; “The 
Peril. of “Narcotics,” by Walter F. 
Lineberger; “Our Naughty Drama,” 
by Donald Freeman; “Pola Negri,” 
by Jim Tully; and “The Worm 
Turns,” by Ralph Block. Under the 
general .head of “Literary Hors 
d’Oeuvres” we find “New Orleans,” 
by Sherwood Anderson; “There and 
Back,” by Corey Ford; “A Chinese 
Ghost Story,” by Paul Morand; “A 
Little Supper With Miss Smith,” by 
Edmund Pearson; “Inside Speaking 
Qut,” by Leslie Howard; “The Ideal 
Woman," a symposium; “A Western 
Reuniop;”» by. Géoffrey Kerr; . “The 
Second-Hand Coat,” by Maddy. Veg- 
tel; “Conflicting Aspects. of Paris,” 
by E.. E..Cummings, and “What Is 
the Matter With My Golf Game?’ 
by. George 8. Chappell. . Dorothy 
Parker contributes “A Very Short 

, Song”; and. Theodore Dreiser some 
“Recent Poems of Life and Labour” 
(the. spelling, “labour,” is probably 
Vanity Fair's rather than Mr. 
Dreiser's). The art features include, 
besides many Ment. photographs, 
“Spanish Women,” panels by Natalia 
Gontcharova; “Portrait of a Lady,” 
by Vladimir Becic; “Some Recent 
Portrait Busts,” by Chana ~*Orioff; 
satirical sketches by. Fish,. -Covar- 
rubias and Franz Masereel; and an 
etching by John Sloan, illustrating 
in a modern way Sir John Suckling’s 
lines: 





Her feet beneath her petticoat ry 


Like little mice stole in and out 
As if they feared the light. 





with “The Controversy Between 
Christianity and Judaism,” consist- 
ing on the one side of excerpts from 
a series. of letters written. by the 
former Emperor of Germany to Dr. 
Schreiber, 


‘reply .by. Rabbi Nathan~ Krass. of 
Temple Emanu-El, New York City; 


to the views expressed in those let-- 


ters. In the editorial introduction to 
this. discussion attention is called to 
the fact that recent moVements have 
given a new twist to the ancient con- 
troversy.“between Christianity and 
Judaism. . 


One. is the tendency of some Jew- 
tsh scholars to admit not: only the 
historical existence of Jesus but to 
accept Him as a teacher 
paralleled. code of 
movement: ts atf¥empt to recon- 
cile Jesus and Moses, to level the 
wall between ‘Christianity and Ju- 
daism,.. Another movement, tend- 
ing to rear new barriers between 





Current Magazines 


7, are 


Current History for August opens 


a distinguished German} — 
theologian, and on ‘the other of aj. 


The  ex-Kaiser's article is_ headed, 
“Denial of Christ's Divinity the Bar- 
rier .to. Reconcilfation,” while Rabbi-+ 
Krass writes under the title “The 
Real Basis of Spiritual Harmony.” 

Another debate in the same isste 
of Current. History is between Pro- 


fessor Roy L. Garis of Vanderbilt 


University, who writes on. “The 
Necessity of . Excluding. Inferior 
Stocks,” and V.. F.-Calverton,. editor 
of ‘The Modern Quarterly, who dis- 
cusses “The Myth of Nordic Superi- 
ority.” Various views of “The Break- 
down .of the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite” 
expressed. by Paul Vanorden 
Shaw, Manuel V. Villaran, Marion 
Deitrick and Major Gen. William 
Lassiter, United States Army,. Presi- 
dent of the Tacna-Arica_ Plebiscitary 
Commission. Other articles in this. 
number are “To the: North Pole by 
Air,”. by Russell D. Owen; “The 
Greatest -. Catholic. Gathering of 


liams; “Harnessing the Colorado | 
River," by: Norman C.. McCloud; 
“Arlington; A National Memorial,” 


by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton; “The 
Uneducated Filipino an Obstacle to 
Progress,” by Norbert Lyons; “He- 
roes and Villains of the World War,” 
by Charles A. Beard; “Mussolini, the 
Idol of Italy,” by Roselle Mercier 
Montgomery; “The Sacred.Cow's as 
portance in Indian Life,” by hen 
Ganugapati Krishnayya; “S! hai: 
A City Ruled: by Five caeweee "by 
James Porter Davis; “American So- 
cialist Party’s New Activities,” by 
Jamés O'Neal; “The Germans Under 
Danish Rule in. Slesvig,”. by Edgar 
W. Knight; “Settling America’s War 
Claims Against Germany,” by Joseph 
Conrad Fehr; “Pashitch, Creator of 
Modern Yugoslavia,” by V. A. Drig- 
nakovitch;..“New Light ‘on Man’s 
Ancestors,” by © Watson ~ Davis; 
“Armies and Navies of the Worki”; 
“Dangers of the New German-Soviet 
Treaty”. (from foreign periodicals), 
by Alexander Gourvitch, and “The 
Historians’ Chronicle of the World,” 
by Current History Associates. 





The Fiction Number (August) of 
Scribner’s Magazine contains the con- 
cluding instalment of John Galswor- 
thy’s serial, “The Silver --Spoon”; 
“The Salt of the Earth,” by Thomas 
Boyd; “The Riviera Road,” by-Ber- 
nice Kenyon; “A Wilful-~Androme- 
da,” by Henry van Dyke; “The Di- 
rector’s Brother,“ by Valma Clark; 
“The Pipe Major,” by George 8, 
Brooks; “My Old Dog Tramp,” by 
Max Bentley; and “My Grandfather 
McGehee'’s Wedding,” by. Stark 
Young... The leading-non-fiction fea- 
ture. of this issue is “Crossing the 
Line With Pershing;’ a spirited and 
amusing description by Captain John 
W.. Thomason Jr: of how Neptunus 
Rex greeted the -landlubbers» who 
sailed with General- Pershing on the 
U.-S. S&S: Rochester. That many of 
these landlubbers. were men of dig- 
nity and distinction made the antics 
of Neptune and his satellites all.the 





Modern ~Times,” -by Michael “Wil-| 


FORTHCOMING 

. » ‘BOOKS 

FICTION. 

“The Romantic Age. “A Tragi- 
Comedy.” Elien eee (Double- , 
day, Page .& Co. 

“Labels.” — Hemintin Gibbs. 
€Little, Brown & Co.) 

“The Ninth. Wave.” 
Doren. 

“The Last Day.” Beatrice Kean 
Seymour. (Thomas Seltzer.) 

“The Two Sisters.”.H. E. Bates, 
(Viking Press.) i 

“Tampico.” ‘Joseph Herge- 
sheimer. (Alfred-A. Knopt.) . 

NON-FICTION. 
“The Book Without a. Name.” 


Anonymous. (Brentano’s,) 
“Modern World History, 1776- 


Carl Van 


1926.""- Alexander C. Flick: (Al- 
fred -A. -Knopf.) 

“Jesus:- A Myth.” 
Brandes: . (Albert & Charles 
Boni:): 


“Life and Letters--of Joseph. 


Conrad.” “G.. Jean Aubry. 
* (Doubleday, Page & Co. 2? 

“The Circus Lady.” Josephine 
DeMott Robinson. (Thomas. Y. 
Crowell Co.) 

“Transition: ' ‘Essays on Con- 


temporary Literature.” Edwin 


Muir. (Viking Press.) 





Tege Journalism,” 





more amusing, for no one who had 





Jew. and Gentile, and especial 
noticeable in Germany, -is an it. 
tempt to divorce the New Testa- 
ment from the Old and to liberate 
Christiaxity entirely from Jewish 
tradition. 


The Studio of James Oliver Curwood at Owosso, Mich. 
His First Historical Novel, “The Black Hunters,” Wei Reviewed in Lest Sunday's Book- Review. 


(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 








not crossed the line before was 
spared. Fortunately for him, Gen- 
eral Pershing had crossed before. 


‘The article is iNustrated with draw- 


ings by the author. Other articles in 
this nufhber are “Stevenson's Only 
Bust from Life: Recollections of the 
Sittings at. Waikiki,” by Allen Hutch- 
inson; “The Sense of Law,” by 
Struthers Burt; “The Morals of Col- 
by E. C.  Hop- 
wood; “Traveling Intelligéntly in 
America,” by Henry Seidel Canby: 
“As I Like It,” .by Wiliam Lyon 
Phelps; “The Field of Art,” by Royal 
Cortissoz, and “The Financial Situa- 
tion,” -by Alexander Dana Noyes. 
The poetry in this issue includes 
“Wealth,” by Charlies - Hansop 
Towne; “King’s Color,” by Blizabeth 
Morrow; “In the Ante-room,” ‘by 
Elias Lieberman; “Boy Reading,” by 
John Jay Chapman;- “For Youth,” 
by Winifred a and “Exit,” 
by Wilson MacDonal 





Travel for August contains “Cities 
That Once Dominatéd the World,” 
by -F. M: Potter; “What the Jap- 
anese Think of America,” by Henry 
Kittredge Norton; “The Samarkand 
of Tamerlane,” by Alfrea G. Smaltz; 
“Finding .a River That. Went 
Astray,” by"Léewis R. Ffeeman; “The 
Pioneer Capital of British East,” by 
Hermann “Norden; “Stalking Wild 
Sheep on the Mongolian. Frontier,” 


by Mason Sears; “On the Trail to 


Canada’s Matterhorn,” by Ethel C. 
MacDonald; 
in Central America,” 
Macduff; 
Parisians,” 2 review, by Edward B. 


Hale, and the “National Travel Club 


Bulletin.” .The numerous . photo- 
graphic illustrations are éxcellent. 


¢ Copyright Dutt Studio) 


<= 


“Muleback Diplomacy 
by Douglas 
“Recollections of Notable 





Books and Authors 


DOUBLE prize. novel contest 

is announced by the John Day 

Company and the Woman's 

Home Companion=—$25,000 is 

offered for the best written, 
most interesting novel by a man and 
a like sum for such a novel pro- 
duced by a woman. The two win- 
ning authors will receive, in addi- 
tion to the prizes, royalties on the 
books and will retain all ‘motion 
picture, dramatic, second seriai and 
foreign translation rights. Manu- 
scripts other than the winning ones 
may, if suitable, be accepted for 
either book or serial publication on 
terms to be arranged between the 
authors and the publishers. The 
winning manuscripts will be selected 
by four judges, two men and two 
women. One judge will be appointed 
by the Woman’s Home. Companion, 
one by the John Day Company, .one 
chosen from the Authors’ League of 
America, and one chosen from the 
American branch of the P. E. N., 
an international club of writers. The 
novels submitted must be original 
pieces of work written in -English 
and of average noyel tength. . In 
order. that. the beginning author 
may have an equal chance with the 


celebrity, all manuscripts are to be. 


entered under pseudonyms. Further 
information about this contest may 
be obtained from the John Day Com- 
pany, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City. 





Donald - Ogden Stewart. and _ his 
bride, who was Miss Beatrice Ames 
of Montecito, Cal., were booked to 
sail on the ‘New Anfsterdam July_31 
to pass their honeymoon abroad. 
They will return late in September 
or in October. Mr. Stewart's next 
book, “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in 
Paris, France,” will be published by 
Harper & Brothers early in the Fall. 





The prize of $100 offered by Boni 
& Liveright for the best drawing of 


‘Bunny Gandle, the hero of Heywood 


Broun’s novel> “Gandle Follows His 
Nose,” has* been awarded to Alex- 
ander King of New York City. The 
judges were Herb Roth, Wallace 
Morgan-and Donald Friede of Boni 
& Liveright. The publishers were so 
pleased with the imaginative quality 
of Mr. King’s work that-they have 
secured his services for illustrated 
books which they contemplate issu- 
ing in the future. 





H. G. Wells's new thrée-volume 
novel, “The World of William Clis- 
soli,” will be published in- September 
by the George H. Doran Company. 
It isthe story of a4 business man of 
60 who ,retires to his villa in 
Provence in order to think over his 
life. While there he forms a friend- 
ship with a young Frenchwoman and 
resolves to. marry her. From his re- 
tirement Mr. Clissold looks out upon 
life and comments upon what he sees 
and has seen and done. This is the 
novel, recently mentioned in our 
London letter, in which Mr. Wells in- 
troduces real people of our time un- 
der their own names, Curiously 





‘ 


a 


enough, Sisley Huddleston, who is 
now in Paris, has done the. same 
thing in his new novel, “Mr. Paname: 
A Paris Fantasia,” which is nearly 
ready for publication. This is purely 
a coincidence, as neither author could 
have known of the other's intentions. 





We-have heard alot of different 
excuses for going to Europe, but the 
strangest one of all is John V. A. 
Weaver's. He is going there to col- 
lect materia] for a slapstick comedy. 
Mr. Weaver has been in Hollywood 
doing an original-scenario for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. He ealls it “John 
R. Doe,” but you never can tell what 
the movie people will call it. That. 
however, has nothing to do with -the 
reasoa for Mr. Weaver’s European 
trip. Can it be possible that the 
slapstick comedy directors are gding 
to discard that sterling American 
product, custard pie, and that Mr. 
Weaver has been commissioned to 
sample all the French, Danish and 
Czechoslovakian pastries with the 
view of finding a substitute? 





Near East Relief has received from 
the Hon: ‘Henry Morgenthau $1,000 
to be offered in ‘prizes for posters, a 
poem and a slogan setting forth the 
appropriateness of Golden Rule Sun- 
day as falling between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, between the holiday 
of gratitude and the holiday of gen-~ 
érosity. International Golden Rule 
Sunday is the first Sunday in Decem- 
ber. -The prizes offered are $500 for 
the most compelling poster in any’ 
médium;.$100 for the second; $100° 
for the third; $100 for the fourth} 
$100 for the most. effective poem. 
and $100 for the most telling slogan. 
Entries.must be sent not later than 
Aug. 31, 1926, to Mrs. Mabel 8. C. 
Smith, Secretary of the Award Com- 
mittee, National Headquarters, Near 
East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





An unusual item in this year’s of- 


fering is Lewis Joseph French's “The 


Book of Chinese and -~Japanese 
Verse,” to be published in August by 
Boni & Liveright. This is said to be 
the first collection which . aims. at 
general completeness that has so far 
been made. ‘The book aims to give 
a-comprehensive idea of the develop- 
ment of Chinese and Japanese poetry.. 
Copious notes add to the -yalue of 
the collection. 





John Stuart Thomson, lecturer and 
author of many books and articles 
on Oriental and international topics, . 
is spending the Summier and Fall at 
Montvale in the foothills of the 
Ramapo Mountains of New Jersey. 
While there he expects to do a great 
deal. of work on Far East and Con- 
stitutional subjects. Mr. Thomson 
is literary executor of the Webster 
family. 





The Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
publishers. of the “Doctor Doolittle” 
books, haye discovered a man who 
is just as fond of animals as is the 
famous doctor. His name is George 
Getz, and he lives on a farm. in 
‘Michigan, where he has a private 
zoo with over 200 animals. The 
latest. additions: to this menagerie 
are an elephant, two tigers, two 
leopards, a panther, an ocelot and a 
python. Any one who so desires 


‘may go to see them, but why travel 


ali that distance when it is so much 
cheaper to buy a Doctor Doolittle 
book ?/There ‘will bg a new one in the 
Fall entitled “Doctor Doolittle’s Cara- 
van.” 





Courtney Ryley Cooper's novel; 
“The Last Frontier,” published by 
Little, Brown & Co., has been made 
into.a movie by Thomas H. Ince and 
will be released in August. It is a 
story. of the- building of the Kansas- 
Pacific Railroad in 1867, when the 
laborers lived on buffalo meat fur- 
nished ‘by Buffald Bill on contract. 
A big buffalo hunt, staged with the 
assistance of the Canadian Govern- 


|: ment, which permitted the use of its 


Jargest herd of bison, is a feature of § < 
the picture. The movie will bear the | - 
game title as the novel—uniess the 
producers change their minds at the 
last moment and call it “Passion on 
the Plains.” 





For fear that he might not be able 
to print enough copies to supply ‘the 
demand Alfred A. Knopf has post- 
poned the publication of “Is It God's 
ee by Joseph Wheless, to Aug. 

The book was originally an- 


d to in June. 
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cA New Novel by 
“\ 
Jackson Gregory 
The Desert 
A tale of danger and ro- 
mantic adventure on ades- 
ert ranch and in anotori- 
ous Mexican border town, 


by. the author of “ The 
Everlasting Whisper.” 





$2.00 at all book . ® Serib 


Books in Brief Review 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
THE ABUNDANT LIFE. By Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler. Edited 
Monroe B. Deutsch. Iustrat 
385 pp. ee wen or University 

of California Press. 

N the United States the President 
of a university occupies a unique 
Position, a development of time 

and place and conditions that is dif- 
ferent from any other’ position in 
public or semi-public life in our own 
or in any other country. It is a 
difficult position for any man to fill, 
for it demands so many varied qual- 
ities and needs so\unique a com- 
bination of scholar, humanist, ad- 
ministrator, diplomat,” sterling char- 
acter, philosopher and—it cannot, 
alas, be denied—politician, that the 
man is rare who possesses enough 
of them to achieve high success. Of 
how successful a man can be in that 
position and how great an influence 
he can wield, not only in his own 
domain-but in the whole country, the 

career of Charles W. Eliot, for forty 
years the President and for seven- 
teen years President emeritus of 
Harvard, is always the shining ex- 
ample. No other has yet quite risen 
to the standard he set as a shepherd 
of the young,' a liaison officer be- 
tween the public and educational 
forces, an inspirer of men and an 
influence upon public opinion. But 
there are many notable instances, es- 
pecially in the Western and Mid- 
Western regions where the system of 
State-supported universities calls for 
and trains the public capacities of 
the university President, of men. who 
live and work importantly in this 
capacity. For the present tense 
needs to be used concerning most of 
them, so recent is the development 
of this position and its possibilities. 

Among the men who have achieved 

much both inside and outside the in- 
stitutions over which they preside is 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who for 
twenty years was President of the 
University of California and since 
1919 has been its President emeritus. 
This handsome volume is a token of 
the love and regard in which he is 
held by the institution which. he built 
up and guided for so long. It begins 
with a sketch by the editor of the 

















This is 
PIKE PETERS, hero of 
“the funniest book since 
“Innocents Abroad.” 
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lume of President Wheeler's life 
which dwells chiefly upon his ser- 
vices to the-University of California 
and shows how wondrously that in- 
stitution flourished and grew and 
developed under his guiding hand 
during the years which transformed 
it from a small college ‘into a great 
university, but indicates also how 
closely he kept in touch with the 
people of the State-and in what high 
regard and warm affection he was 
held by the student body. But near- 
ly the whole of the book’s almost 
four hundred pages is filled with ad- 
dresses and published articles which 
exemplify Dr. Wheeler’s conception 
of the place in modern life of the 
university, of his own position, of 
the attitude of the students toward 
life and their future, -of the aims 
of education,. of democracy in edu- 
cation and other matters. A great 
many of the addresses were deliv- 
ered outside the university before 
scientific, educational, economic and 
other organizations. The selections 
are classified and include many on 
international affairs, phases of citi- 


.| zenship, national questions. 





FORTY YEARS OF MELODY - 
APTER THE BALL: Forty Years 
of M . Aw Autobiography. 
By. Charles. K. Harris, Iilus- 
trated. 376 pp. New York: Frank- 
Maurice, Inc. $4. 


OPULAR music of the ero.senn 
‘days-comes into its own again in 
this story of. the life of a man 
who-made so much of it. He has 


“written, -he says, more than. five 


hundred songs, and any one whose 
memory goes back a few years could 
make a good guess as to how many 
people sang each of the many suc- 


cessful ones. | For each guess would) 


need only to estimate the number of 
people in the United States at that 
time who could, or could try, to sing: 
And Mr. Harris, he tells his readers, 
is not yet. through writing songs. 
Doubtless. the: song that gives the 
title to his autobiography has. been 
the most popular of them all. He 
tells in detail the story of how he 
came to write it, of the evening and 
the incident which gave him the in- 
spiration, of the demand for a new 
song the next day which put the- in- 
spiration into’ words and music—he 

wrote both in about an hour—of the 
immediate success and the subse- 
quent history of the song. But song- 
writing has been only one of the 
several vocations that have given 
him an exceedingly busy, and ap- 


pig a happy and much enjoyed, 
'e. 

- Its major’ activities began in his 
middle teens when he hung out a 
shingle in Milwaukee which read, 
“Prof. Charles K. Harris, Banjo 
Teacher.” He had taught himself, 
with the help of a book on the 
banjo recommiended to him “by a 
banjo-piayer of that period whose in- 
terest had been aroused when he saw 
young Harris ‘playing a tune on an 
instrument he had improvised out of 
an oyster can and an old broom. He 
soon began writing. songs and from 
the start has been successful, al- 
though entirely without knowledge of 
musical notation. The words and 
music of ‘several of his best-known 
compositions are given in this 
volume, 

Mr. Harris has known scores of 
famous people, most of them being 
engaged in one or another kind -of 
theatrical or musical- work, and his 
book fairly runs over with anecdotes 
about them. There is hardly -any 
one who has been entertaining the 
public for these y years, from 
Adelina Patti to Mary Pickford, from 
Jim Corbett to O. Henry, about 
whom there isn’t at least one anec- 
dote. And nearly all of them are 
good stories, too. -The author tells 
entertainingly about all the many 
varied things:he has done, narrates 
the story of each of his most famous 
songs and in the last chapter sets 
forth the reasons for the activity 
which now engages him. .He has 
lately gone into . vaudeville, intro- 
ducing in his act some of his best- 
known songs of past years and fol- 
lowing. these with one or two new 
ones. Then, when he has gained the 
ears and the hearts of his audience, 
he kes-a little speech, telling them 
that he is doing this in order to popu- 
larize once more “clean home songs 
and bring back the ballad where it 
used to be.” He makes this com- 
ment on the result: “You should 
hear the applause! Evidently there 
are more people than one realizes 
who have a hankering for the old- 
time stuff.”. He says that it may 
take a year, or two or three years, 
to accomplish what he has set out 
to do. “But,” he adds, .“I’m going 
to stick right at it till I come 
through.” 











EOHIPPUS INTO HORSE 


THB EVOLUTION OF THE ee: 
By Frederic Brewster Loomis. 

~ Wustrated. 233 pp: The Seahorse 
Books, Second Series. Boston; 
Marshall Jones Company. $3. 


RS. GILMAN’S popular verses 
about the little Eohippus that 
wanted to be a horse and by 

the strength of its aspiration finally 
achieved its desire may take large 
measures of poetic license wNh sci- 
entific fact, but in its large aspect 
truth is not lacking. So thorough- 
going a scientist as Professor Loomis, 
who writes this fascinating book and 
occupies the Chair of Mineralogy and 
Geology in Amherst College, admits 
that . nobody knows—really knows, 
although many guesses have been 
made—what caused the Eohippus 
and the Orohippus and Epihip- 
pus and the Hypohippus and the 
Mesophippus and all the rest of them 
to develop those structural changes 
which: caused one form to evolve into 
the next. And until the scientist 
finds out for sure, the poet’ can be 
allowed to guess that it was an in- 
tensive desire to be or to do some- 
thing else. Professor Loomis’s book 
is a comprehensive account of all 
that the scientists know about the 
evolution of the horse, presented in 
“sufficiently non-technical 
for the layman to ‘understand it 
readily and affording a luminous 
view of this particular section of the 
workings of evolution. It answers 
in detaif and in interesting style 
many of the questions the inquiring 
layman wants to know as to how 
and why the scientist-comes to his 
conclusions.’ There has been here- 
tofore too litte of this sort of ex- 
planation of scientific methods ‘and 
the ordinary reader can congratula' 
himself that here at last is a boo 
which tells him how a palaeontolo- 
gist can deduce so many important 
conclusions from a bone or two and 
why he can. be sd sure about them. 
The modern mind, especially of the 
younger sort, is from Missouri and 
cavils, at mere sta mts unsup- 
ported by full and convincing ex- 
planation. That is one of the rea- 
sons why evolutionary theory has 
been having rather a hard time and 
why such books as this, written 
clearly’ ‘and simply intended for 





popular reading, are just now of par> 


a 





ticular value. Some philanthropist 
ought. to finance. the wide circula- 
tion. of “The Evolution -of the 
Horse” in intellectually backward. 
regions and States whose Legisla- 
tures fear the use of minds for 
thinking purposes. 

Professor Loomis describes the 
methods of looking for, extracting 
and examining the bones of ancient 
animals. He has been in charge of 
many fossil-hunting expeditions.from 
Amherst College Museum and he is 
well versed in all the processes, from 
the finding of the deposit to the set- 
ting up. of the skeleton, the making 
of the restoration and the deducing 
of conclusions: He throws his 
searchlight on the first known an- 
cestors in Europe and America: of 
the present-day horse, ventures some 
speculation on even their forebears, 
and traces the lines of descent down 
through the ages, describing the 
successive structural changes and 
explaining their significance with re- 
gard to environment and their rela- 
tion to the evolution of the form, 
and_ showing how. mutations split- 


ting off evolved into other forms.- 


There is a final chapter, of particu- 
lar interest, which discusses the re- 
lation of the evolution of the horse 
to the general theory of evolution. 


GRACE H. DODGE — 
GRACE H.: Fer mon oe sremenent of 
graphy. Abbie 

Graham. - 


portrait. 
329. pp. New York: The Woman’s 
Press. 


PT, intriguing and significant is 
the subtitle. which Miss Gra- 
ham has chosen for her biog- 

raphy of Miss Dodge. In her open- 
ing paragraph she explains that her 
subject was “of the lineage of mer- 
chants.” 

In her had met “many iines of 
business men,” and in New York 
City. her immediate ancestors had 


‘been three generations of Dodge 


merchants, men of wealth and big 
affairs and public preminence, who: 
managed with ease and success grea! 
business enterprises, each in his owr 
day. -It was one of the ironies of life 
that their abilities should — have 
converged tn and been inherited by a 
woman who was born into the New 
York of.the middle 50s. What could 
she do ‘with them in a mid-Victorian 
world and in~a social circle that 
looked with horror upon any woman 
who ventured to step outside the rec- 
ognized feminine routine of her day 
and her class? That she really pos- 
sessed these marked and ‘unusual 
abilities was demonstrat by her 
career, while no less a ju of busi- 
ness faculty than the late J.’ P. 
Morgan said of her that “she had the 
finest. business brain in the United 
States, not excepting that of any 
man.” 

Grace Dodge lived to be almost 
60 years old and filled forty years of 
that time with hard work and splen- 
did achievement. -But perhaps her 
greatest achievement of all was that 
she did not allow her inherited busi- 
ness abilities to become the handicap 
they might so easily have been in-the 
world of the *70s, when as a girl in 
her latter teens she looked about and 
experimented ‘to find out what she 
could do with her life. “You have 
taught me,” she told her father at 
that time, “to be a follower of Jesus 
to love God and man. 
through work.” 

Possibly the most interesting and 
significant phase of Miss Graham's 
biography is her account of how the 
young Grace Dodge tackled this 
problem of finding work that would 
be of some consequence, in which she 
could feel herself“to be doing some- 
thing worth while and giving herself 
fully to the task, and how she grew 
as the tasks-developed or she found 
new ones, until she became truly, as 
the title so aptty describes 
merchant: of dreams,” visioning and 
putting through to success one big 
enterprise after another. In this way 
she_ dreamed through to fulfillment 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which owes its existence 
more to her than to any one else; the 
working girls’ clubs that became an 
important factor of American indus- 
try. a. generation..or more ago and 
were the forerunner.of the organized 
movement of women in industry, 
and other important matters. 

Miss Graham, who, by the way, 
won the 1926 prize at Columbia. Uni- 
versity for the most notable piece of 
work done by her class in the School 
of Journalism during the year, the 
“piece of work” being the first chap- 
ter of this book, has written a very 
interesting biography of a notable 
woman. : 


I must love 


HW Third Printing 


her, “a 


Exquisite 
Perdita 


actress won the heart 
of the Prince of Wales. 


$2.50 at all Booksellers 
“DODD, MEAD -& COMPANY 
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A first-rate thriller. 
Jy CAROLYN WELIS 


$2.at booksellers PUTNAMS 











JUDY’S MAN 


By Helen Berger 
7 The love story of a girl who 
makes her dreams come true 
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Henri de Beaujolais, hero of “BEAU SABREUR,” in scene from Paramount's superd filming of “Beau Geste” 


Just Out! The Novel You've Been 


BEAU 


SABREUR 


By the author of “Beau Geste” 
PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN 


Dashing de Beaujolais of the Blue Hussars, 
victor of a hundred: skirmishes, sent to Africa 
on a secret-mission,.surrenders to the cool eyes 
of an American girl. . Under blazing sun, by 
silver-moon, ‘as his caravan swings over the 
Sahara, menaced on every side, love clashes with 
duty, until the astonishing climax comes in the 
tents of the Bedouins. An epic of the French 
Foreign Legion with all the salt and crustiness 
of “Beau Geste.” 


Third Printing; 75th’ Thousand copies, before publication 
Wherever books are sold, $2.00 | 





Mr. John G. Kidd, 
President, American 
Booksellers "Association: 


“In ‘Beau Sabreur’ you 
have without doubt the. most 
thrillingly entertaining story 
I have read this year.” 


Mr. Charles E. Rush, . 
Librarian, Indianapolis 
Public Library: - 


“Readers of ‘Beau Geste’ 


~ ~willclamor for‘Beau Sabreur.’ 


Thfilling life in colorful sur- 
roundings.” 





Waiting for: 





Mr. Charles Harlow. Ray- 
mond, 


a 


“So thrilling that youdon’t - 
pee sn it until you have d dashed 
through its-last page.” 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Minister and Radio Favorite: 

“T have read ‘Beau Sab- 
reur’ with pleasnfe and com- 


mend it as a splendid story of 
ture.” 


Have you read: Major ‘Wren’s earlier. stories of the Foreign Legion: “Beau Geste”; “The Wages of Virtue” and “Stepsons of France”? 
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of coercion dtrected- against Parlia- 


ment made sovereign by the British 


Constitution. 


Mr. ; Dyche's book is a crudely 
human and pungent document ‘with- 
out the slightest scholarly. pretense, 
or even a succesful attempt. to 
achieve grammatical correctness, Mr. 
Dyche evidently nurses an intense 
resentment over his expulsion from 
office in the union on whose policies 
he attempts to pass such withering 
judgment. The cloud of his rage ob- 
viously blinds his eyes to accomplish- 
ments of the union admired by ob- 
servers far more competent, and cer- 
tainly. more detached, than he. But 
the main current of his argumént 
sweeps clear of these obstructions. 
It is as follows: 

Owing largely to the dominance of 
the Yiddish worker in the’ garment 
industry, to whom “high-sounding 
phrases” are “what beer is to the 
German, whisky to the Irishman and 
opium to the Chinaman,” the union 
officials who have. cursed the em- 
ployers most loudly and scored the 
greatest ber of ssful batties 
with them have most often been re- 
turned to office. The tradition. of 
the membership, fostered by the of- 
ficials-who battened on it, has .al- 
ways been to do as little work as 
possible in the shortest amount of 
time. The whole strategy of the 
union, he maintains, has been directed 
to. scoring. some, any, advantage 
over the employer—“to get even with 
the boss.” 

But the result of these tactics has 
been vastly to increase the costs.of 
production of garments in the union- 
ized shops. The workers ‘“‘may 
wrest from an employer all the 
‘rights’ imaginable, but if these ac-~- 
quired ‘rights’ are of such a nature 
that they tend to decrease their own 
productivity, these ‘rights’ will soon 
become a curse instead of a benefit 
te them.” That, he claims, is just 
what has happened. The large-scale 
“inside” manufacturing plants, where 
wages were comparatively high 
through economies of mass produc- 
tion, have been forced to farm their 
manufacturing out to small, fty-by- 
night shops, which could more easily 
evade the restrictions of the union, 
and have become merely “jobbers” 
themselves, 

The result, he maintains, has been 
chaos in the industry;-a return to 
what are almost sweatshop condi- 
tions which the union has utterly 
failed to control. Whatever ‘the 
cause may have been, it cannot be 
denied that, in contradistinction to 
almost every other industry, the 
clothing industry has progressed 
backward—from the economies and 
efficiencies of large-scale production 





Capital and Labor 





to the waste and confusion of small- 
scale, cut-throat competition, -— 

Mr, Dyche makes the point that 
both wages and profits flow. from 
producing garments, and that only 
through an increase in production 
can either wages or profits: mate- 
tially be ‘increased. 

Sir. Ernest is more definite | than 
Mr. Dyche and far more urbane in 
his suggestions for reforms. His pro- 
posals.go to the heart of the situation. 

Labor’s suspicion of union-man- 
agement. collaboration—held even 
by the least communistic of union 
leaders—has been that no matter how 
much the workers cooperate to in- 
crease production-the employers will 
reap the whole or at least a lion’s 
share of the resulting financial ad- 
vantage. Nothing contributed more 
to the-bad repute of scientific man- 


agement with organized labor than }- 


the fact that it was designed _pri- 
marily as a jack to screw up profits 
rather than an instrument for the 
expansion of wages. 

But Sir Ernest proposes a frank 
understanding on this point:. a_ fair’ 
bargain on both sides. He would 
have the workers put their whole 
heads, as well as their hearts, into 
their jobs to the end that production 
may be increased; ‘but he would 
gugrantee them their fair share-of 
the rewards 

To that end he proposes freedom for 
the union to éxamine the employers’ 
records. and books; trade union re- 
search to franslate this and other 
economic data into intelligent trade 


union policy and to stek short cuts |” 
to 


increased production per man, and 
@ jwint effort by union and employer 
to fix a wage satisfactory to both in 
the light of all the facts. Sir Ernest 


/commits himself unreservedly to the 


economics of Henry Ford and adds 
thereto an ‘acceptance of labor unior 
ism. The picture he draws of whi, 
this combination might produce mj ; 
be overdrawn, but it offers immens’ ¢ 
ly interesting possibilities. 


Imagine: what would happen [he 
says] if-the whole human policy 
were reversed tomorrow morning, 
if trade were free and if every 
one gave his capabilities to an ef- 
fort to produce. I venture to as- 
sert that were that miracle possi-_ 
* ble, six-months would be sufficient 
toe alter the face of the earth, to 
bring about a bigger revolution 
than has ever been conceived in 
= brain of the wildest revolution- 

The world would be so full 
of. wealth that the present position 
would be entirely. reversed... By 
next Christmas we should have a 
surplus of wealth and a shortage 
of labor. Capital would be so plen- 
tiful that rates of interest would 
shrink to a mere fraction of their 
-present dimensions, and labor 
would be so scarce that all the dirty 
work * * * would have to be done 
by the slave machinery, who is, his- 
ew the successor of the wage 

ve. 





Belloc and Morley 
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sketchy syntax of the entire sen- 
tence, 


Perhaps the most charming of all 
Mr. Morley‘’s essays is that devoted 
to drawing the portrait of old Julie, 
the ‘“‘bonne-a-tout-faire’’ of his Nor- 
mandy home for a few golden weeks. 
The temptation to quote from it as 
its merit deserves would swell this 
review to half again its length. But 
even a few scattered phrases will 
show of what Mr. Morley is capable 
when he can escape from preoccu- 
pation with his own craft and relate 
some experience deeply felt and not 
(the quotation from Joseph Aynard 
is his own choice) *‘deformed by the 
desire to write about it.'’ 


She climbs into the carriage, 
gasping a little as she balances on 
one foot, and drives proudly away 
to town, to see her two older sis- 
‘ters and tell the latest news of her 

American patrons. * * * 

The small black purse is firmly 

gripped in that strong laborious 

hand. Her fine golden-gray head 
grandly erect as Monsieur 

ellier drives to\town: * * * 

How can I fell about Julie? It 
cannot be done. But since we live 
by attempting the impossible I 
can take a few symptoms of her 





; t 
feet, their busy shuffle to and fro, 
that I think of most affection- 
ately * * * From before 6 in 
morning until ~after 10 at 

night those faithful members are 
on -the go. Perhaps it is along 
~ the garden paths, where her fury 
of washing covers every rosebush 
with bianching linen; perhaps {t is 


on the. road to the farm around 
the corner, where, on muddy days, 
her sabots gO _clopping for eggs 
and milk. 

I hope 1 Savene ven the im- 
pression of a humble respectful 
creature. Julie is a true Norman 
sea wife, with the stubborn pride 
and thrift of a rocky coast * 

Her merciless tirade can be Sart 


the Cone price. Yet a word. of 
reproach -can fill- her with black 
despair. She is one of those who 
will_suffer anything for love but 
not raise a hand for coercion, 

Mr. Morley sighs for an artist to 
“get Julie on canvas.’’ It is hard to 
see what brush could improve the 
portrait his own pen has drawn. 

It is enlightening, in closing what 
is, at best,.a chance confrontation 
of two essayists, one English or 
Franco-English, the other American, 
to remember that all the sights and 
sounds, the gustatory and visual de- 
lights which awaken such a fervor 
of appreciation in the younger man 
were practically the birthright of the 
older without deflecting for more 
than a few years his resolution to be 
at grips with the real things of life 

as it is lived in, shall we say, the 
ect Fisch of Salford, England. Per- 
haps, like his own Martin in “Thun- 
der on the Left,” Mr. Morley, at one 
stage of his intellectual growth, de- 
cided that there-was danger in grow- 
ing -up, or, at any rate, in growing 
up too far. His vogue—there can be 
no doubt of this—is the greater for 
his decision, and his charm.the more 
widely diffused. What may. have 





been missed it would serve no .par- 
ticular end to speculate, 
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“account of his latest 
? scientific adventure 


The Arcturus 


Adventure 


The New York Times says: 
**He cannot be dull, even when 
hetries. He is too human and 
sees too much humanness in 
nature.” 


Stuart Sherman says: 
“I know of just one book that 
¢an stand comparisons with 
‘Galapagos’ and that is ‘The 
Arcturus Adventure.’ ” 
Harry Hansen says: 
“Trying to pick and choose 
from it-is like digging into a 
—_ ee a ure - cheek and 
ringing forth ro 
and Sinkiogcoine Thoeans 
of jewels remain piled high in 
the chest.” 





64 Illustrations 
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“Pages you can’t forget!” : 


“Here is the very aristocracy of English prose. . .-. 
There is a trial scene into which the author has 
crammed almost enough of drama to make a fairly 
complete stage play.” 

—PERCY HUTCHINSON in the New York Times. 


“Another of his delicately vivid stories of the pase-’ 
ing show of English life, with glimpses of the eternal 
verities of human nature; His sheer dexterity is a joy 
to behold. . . . ‘The technical competence of this 
story is marvellous,” 

+-ISABEL PATERSON in the New York Herald Tribune.” 


“©The Silver Spoon’ will be read and approved 
» throughout the length and breadth of the land.”.. ; 
—The New York World. ; 





«pg cit seca tank to bce Os Beek ack 
has ever-been written. . . . Those afe pages 
you can’t forget.” 

—FANNY BUTCHER in the Chicago Tribune. 
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(Continued from Page 4) I will close my criticism of Whit- 
-_ man and his critic by a quotation Ry 
is, “4 Kiss to the Bride. —Mar-|from the ‘‘Song of the Broad-Axe,”’ ‘ Told by Virgil Markham 
‘ 


riage of Nelly Grant, May 21, 1874.” 
Incidentally, too, it supportsyny the- 
ory that the Hebrew antithesis is 
the basis of Whitman's verse. 
Sacred, blithesome, tndenied, 

With benisons from. Bast and: West, 
And salutations North and South, 
Through me_indeed to-day a million 

hearts and hands, 
Wafting a million loves, a million 


he. values quite. he 
should. It is a poem achieved by 
what I may. call Walt Whitman's in- 


impressed his mind in 
in Life. In a vision he sees, 

The siege of revolted lieges i 
min’d for liberty, 







by Jane Hillyer 


Introduction by Dr. Joseph Collins 
) “Distinctive literary merit and...’ 
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The poem affords wonderful ex- 
amples of Whitman's power and in- 
spiration in the matter of the great 
phrase. What a sure hand was that 
which wrote “even your excellent 
poverties”! Noble, too, is “deep in- 
tegrities within; timid but certain.” 

‘When I began this review I was 
determined to break a lance in sup- 
port of Whitman's prose, but alas! 


Roads,” a piece of literary criticism 
which has few equals and no su- 
periors in the literature of the past 
generation. It is there that he de- 
clares that “the crowning growth of 
the United States is to be spiritual 
and heroic.” There, too, in making 
his apologia for “Leaves of Grass,” 
indulges in certain poignant 
obiter dicta. : Take for example: 
Literature is always calling in the 
doctor for consultation and con- 
fession, and always giving eva- 
sions and swathing suppressions 
in place of that “heroic nudity” 
‘ on which only a genuine diagnosis 
of serious cases can be built. 


Here I may note that the phrase Plumed Serpent, 3.00 1.75 
“heroic nudity” was taken out of an Shapes ever projecting other shapes, | Recollections of a Happy ite, ae 
Shapes of turbulent manly cities Egan eo . cores cccseesscesere 2.50 
article in the Nineteenth Century of Sha the ? Senate League of 
July, 1883. pes of friends and home- Social Taidder le ae senna = $00 4 
A sentence which follows shows the Pe ce: of rey ergo mghone “ Thirty Years, Steed. 7.50 5.00 
‘reflective and critical side of -Whit- pers gg earth and braced —_————_—__— 
man’s personality, a side no doubt with the whole earth. Arthur R. W: Inc. 


lost when he began to sing, yet one 


and the‘old rum-drinker, 

'The shape of the shamed and angry 

stairs trod by sneaking footsteps, 
adulterous unw 


tts devilish winnings and tosi 


The shape of the sly settee, and the| @o . 
couple, . 
The shape of the gambling board with 


by the young rum-drinker 
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and sentenced mur- 
with 


The shapes arise! 


friend flush’d and in haste, 
The door that admits 
bad news, 


confident and puff’d up, 


cence, without means. 
ey * * * * 


‘The main shapes arise! 


centuries, 


So ends the Vision. Crude, tor. 


The shape of the stepladder for the 
wicted 


_—-. of. doors giving many exits 
and entrances, 

The door passing the dissever’d ing: 

good news and 

The door whence the son left home 


eas-d, broken down, without mnee 


Shapes of Democracy total, result of 





Library, thdrawn 
excellent condition. Satiatac 





tion guaranteed. Make up 
trial order from the sti 
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which. nevertheless, was always in 
| being: 
Herder . taught to the young 
Goethe that really great poetry is — 
always (like the Homeric or Bib- 
lical canticles) result of a 
national spirit, and not the priv- 
ilege of a polish’d and select few; 
Second, that the. strongest and 
} sweetest songs yet remain to he 
, - sung. e 


. 


tured, oafish, lumbering? If you 
will; but how vivid, how captivating, 
liow memorable! I do not merely see 
the stairs and the home tragedy. I 
am there. I tread the very steps and 
open the door that has witnessed so 
much in silence, aloofness and en 
nity—pitiful and just. 
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beaten path. Scotland Yard's rep- 
resentative, for ‘example, 
younger son of a peer,. But as the 
immediate instrument~ of crime 
seemed to be a singularly rare type 
of poison, the chief unravelers of 
the narrative’s: twisted strands are 
two medical.men, the Home Office's 
own consultant, Sir Frank Tarleton, 
and his confidential assistant, Dr. 
Cagsilis. With a certain timidity we 
further report that this young Dr. 
Cassilis and the Lady Violet had 
figured as the principals in an idyl 
of passion and of the Spring. The 
poets. would call it a “night of wild 
honey and wine.”’ We can do. no 
better than wave that borrowed 
plume, 

These, then, are the complications; 
these men are the people with which 
and with whom ‘The Club of 
Masks’’ chiefly deals. Naturally 
the effectiveness of such a tale as 
this of Mr. Upward’s hinges on the 
deftness of the plot structure. We 
have hinted that he runs away from 
the conventional. We can go 
further and state that his method of 
disclosing the narrative is singularly 
adept—that it adds appreciably to 
the successful bewilderment of the 
reader. Although necessarily the 
characterization is not stressed, Mr. 
Upward’s people never move with 
the stilted mechanism of the lay 
figure. The book, after all, never 
aims for a moment at being more 
than a midsummer night's enter- 


tainment. As that, it succeeds. We 
can _recommend ‘‘The Club of 
Masks.’’ 





IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 
THE DESERT THOROUGHBRED. 

By Jackson Gregory. 331 pp. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


ERHAPS no section of the Unit- 
ed States holds a more -peren- 
nial appeal for the readers of 
Western stories than, the desert 
country of California. The very name 
of California is synonymous with r¢d- 
mance, and the Golden State is linked 
forever in the annals of the history 
of adventure with the odyssey of the 
Forty-niners. But it is the historical 
association of California with Spain 
and.Mexico which lends it a peculiar- 
ly romantic touch. 

In this newest story of Jackson 
Gregory, “The Desert Thorough- 
bred,” there is no reference to the 
historical backgrounds of California, 
but the story is laid in the desert 
country close to the’. boundary of 
Lower California, and the action 
shifts a number of times to Mexican 
soil. We get the atmosphere of a 
Spanish country, and one of the lead- 
ing characters is an ex-bullfighter as 
well as a Mexican Don. Latin aban- 
don and Spanish arrogance are shown 
in action against the drop-curtain of 
a Mexican dance hall, where the 
strings of profit and intrigue are 
pulled by an inndqguous and benevo- 
lent-looking old American known as 
Papa-Pom. A daughter of the des- 
ert, the “‘Thoroughbred,” is pushed 
by untoward circumstances into this 
hazardous melting pot, where she ex- 
pected to find “joy, new life, cease- 
less rounds of happiness, the fortune 
at the rainbow’s end.” Instead she 
discovers that she is the coveted prey 
of three unscrupulous rogues whose 
machinations prove their own’ un- 
doing. 

It would not be fair in a story of 
this kind of tell the detailed plot of 
Camilla Darrel’s rescue by the desert 
rancher, Lasalle. Mr. Gregory has a 
deserved reputation for writing a 
bully Western tale, and this latest 
offering of his prolific pen lives up to 
all the demands of his enthusiastic 
readers. 

The story moves with its own mo- 
mentum, action follows action in a 
series of dramatic crises which ter- 
minate in a strong dénouement which 
is both exciting and satisfactery. 





THE RICH YOUNG RULER 
KING OF DREAMS: A Romance of 

The Days of The a By G. 

R. W PP. New 
York: The George x "tea Com- 
pany. $2. 


RE is one subject—whether it 

| be treated as history or as fic- 
tion—which never loses its age- 

old appeal: that of Jesus of Nazareth. 
This is why G. R. Warmington’'s 
semi-true, semi-imaginative romance, 
‘*King of Dreams,’ makes interest- 
ing reading. It pictures the three 
years of the Master’s wanderings and 
teachings,~ which are used as back- 
zrouna for the story of Imuthes the 





Egyptian, who-is regarded by his. 
from. the oppression of imperial 


is the} Ro! 


According to the author, Imuthes 
is the rich young ruler of Scripture. 
Since the time of Dante, for whom 
he is the maker of the great refusal, 
no one has had a good.-word to say 
for him; yet a chronicler who wastes 
no words records that Jesus loved 
him: His detractors seem to consider 
that ‘they have dealt with this point 
when they have -said that he was a 
youth of exemplary morals. who 
failed only when it came to the test 
of sacrifice. ; 

“For the purposes of the story, it 
has been taken that the command to 
give up all and follow, addressed to 
a boy of fine but undeveloped char- 
acter, was intended: in a wider and 
less literal sense than is usually un- 
derstood. : 

“King of Dreams” is a very human 
document of the times it portrays; 
viewed, as it were, through the prac- 
tical eyes of a citizen of those days. 
The present is never historical to 
those who live in it. It needs the 
patina of time to gloss it into a past 
of mystery and romance. In the era 
of the Christ, even the supernatural 
events of those three pregnant years, 
must have meant nothing more to 
the great mass of the common people 
than slight deviations from the habit- 
ual routine of daily life. = 

The book paints the Nazarene as a 
man who had nothing of the ascetic 
or weakling in his make-up, who un- 
derstood human nature and made 
allowance for its frailties and short- 
comings, and who chose his friends 
without respect to rank or social de- 
sirability. 

Just as the Jews were convinced 
that a mighty Prince of the House of 
David would free them from the 
bondage of Rome, so did.the-Egyp- 
tians believe that Imuthes was the 
chosen instrument who. should re- 
store their fallen dynasty to its one- 
time grandeur and glory. 

When he is 21 the young Egyp- 
tian is sent to Memphis to study 
medicine in accordance with his 
father’s theory that every true physi- 
cian is both priest and king in so far 
as he uses his knowledge to teach 
men and to rule them. A year later 
he meets Jesus, and the impression 
made upon him by the great teacher 
is deep and lasting. 

“I knew,”’’ he says, ‘‘that to 
those gray eyes my heart was a 
book fair-written, but his heart I. 
could not read. I believe that no 
man could, then or later; nor his 
Twelve—not even John, whom I 
have seen lean on his shoulder as 
a favorite young brother might. 
He was there among us, wise and 
pitiful, seeing our minds as we saw 
each other’s faces; but it was as 
though all the while He dwelt on 
some Olympus of the spirit whither 
we could not follow.’’ ; 


Imuthes suggests. that they com- 
bine energies and military forces: to 
overthrow Rome, offering . the 
strength of Egypt’s armies to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of Israel, if the 
Nazarene will- but aid him in his 
fight. Jesus tells him that his king- 
dom is not of the world and. com- 
mands Imuthes to give up all that he 
has and follow Him. 

In the end, through disillusionment 
and bitter experience, Imuthes learns 
that he, himself, is naught but a 
visionary whose scheme of world 
domination is futile; and that, in- 
stead of being a mighty ruler over 
powers and principalities, he is noth- 
ing.better than a King of Dreams. 


CATTLE RANCHERS 
CODE OF MEN. A Western Story. 
By owen ol King Gordon. ~ Fron- 
in color by H. L. Hast- 
—— 341 pp. New York: Thomas 

Crowell Company. $2. 
TYPICAL tale of a Western 
ranch, “Code of Men” will be 
read with enjoyment by those 
who lite stories of rapid action and 
exciting incident. _ It is scened in 
New Mexico, somewhere in the 
mountainous region southwest of 
Santa Fé, on a big cattle ranch 
whose prosperous young owner, 
Smiling Jim Lawson, suddenly finds 
himself catapulted into a coil of 
events that will keep the reader 
whom this kind of a ‘story interests 
absorbed to the end. The coil begins 
in-the first few pages when Smiling 
Jim, homeward bound, finds a man 
sick unto death beside the road and 
takes him to the ranch house. The 
dying man reveals an old acquaiht- 
ance -with Jim's father and gets the 
young rancher’s promise to provide 
a home for his daughter. When Jim 


goes back to NewYork to get the 





people as the savior of their country }- 


‘| bloody-minded reader could ask, and 




































































































tions await when the party reaches = . quite by. chance, x 
befomes fashionable; people read it |W 
out of -curiosity; there is a. short “hare: v4 
and in a few months the whole thing. NV 
is forgotten. But when.a best-seller py 
endures, it is apt to be because it gives 
its readérs a deep and lasting feeling of 
satisfaction—emotionally or mentally ¢ 


SORRELL AND SON - \ 
By Warwick Deeping : op 


Has become a best-seller for the hx 
best reason in the world. ‘The story 
of a courageous father; who brings up [f% 

. & courageous son to face.the problems 

_ Of aodern life uarely, has given its 
readers’ renew wie in human 
loyalty and sympathy: They like it - 
so much that they pass the word on— 
and Deeping’s splendid story has }6) 
become the novel of the year to read a'r 
and enjoy. V7 


THE MAUVE DECADE — 
By- Thomas: Beer 


Is a best-seller in the non-fiction 
field because it is a cocktail for the 
intellect—an utterly unique and deli- 
cious book on the 1890’s, and the 

-sevents- that made us what we are 
to-day. 


ROUNDABOUT : 
By Nancy Hoyt < 
/ Vacationists hove inctwevel this 
delightful novel. “*We pity-the reader 


too prim, or too earnest about Liter- 
ature, to like it,”” says The New Yorker. 


on foot to divert the water from the 
river which irrigates his ranch and 
it quickly develops that the young 
woman and her aunt know the pro- 
moter who is engineering the schenje, 
are inclined to take his side in the 
matter and believe his representa- 
tions to them that their host has 
been converting to his own: uses her 
father’s property. 

This point in the developments Is 
reached early.in the tale and thence- 
forward things. happen like a rapid 


down and takes what other people 
want to give Aim. He is full of fight 
and he and his men put up a stiff re- 
sistance, although for a while it looks 


9th 
LARGE 
PRINTING 


$2.50 


there comes a happy ending for all 
but the wicked promoter, whose fate 
is no worse than he might have ex- 
pected. As such stories go, it is a 
good novel, its complicated incident 
true.to its background, its cow- 
punchers and ~its young rancher 
faithful.to their type, its narrative 
vivid and its interest kept. at high 
Pitch. 


EGYPTIAN MYSTERY 

MR. RAMOSI. By Valentine Wil- 
Hiams.. 308 pp. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany. $2. 
GYPT is the setting for this new 
mystery story by Valentine Wil- 
Hams, and the recent archaeo- 
logical. discoveries there. form the 
basis of the plot, Mr. Ramosi is the 
‘‘business pseudonym" of the head of 
an_ organization which deals in a 
wholesale way in stolen antiquities. 
He ts as despicable a villain as one 
could- desire to meet in fiction or to 
avoid in real life. He-is as remorse- 
less as he is unscrupulous. Those 
who interfere with his plans are vér} 
likely, to meet with sudden and vio. 
lent deaths, and there is never any 
evidence to connect Mr. Ramosi with 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York’ 


lieutenants know who Mr, Ramosi.is, | 
although the authorities are fully 
aware thut there is such a person 
and are extremely desirous of. mak- 
ing his acquaintance, 
The disapptarance of one of the 
men who are seeking to learn the 
identity of Mr. Ramosi takes place 
on a steamer bound for Egypt by 
way. of Monte Carlo and Naples. 
Among the passengers on this 
steamer is a young American widow, 
Jean Averill, who is to play an active 
part in the stirring events that are 
to follow. She_knows the man who 
has \ peared and is, so far as 
rean be learned, the last person who 
has seen bin.. This fact causes ner 
to be summoned to the Captain's 
cabin to tell what she knows, and it 
there’ that she meets _ David 
Cradock, an Englishman who is-in 
charge of excavation work at a place 
in Egypt from which many of the 
stolen antiquities recently ‘placed on 
the marxet are believed to have been 
taken. Crudock has set himself the 
task of discovering how and by whom 
these treasures have been stolen and 
marketed. 
How Jean Averil becomes enmeshed 
in the net -woven by Mr. Ramosi and 
how. she. is -extricated therefrom 
forms the plot of the story. . Those 
who like stories with-plenty. of action 
will find in this one enough and some 
to spare. Murders and- attempted 
murders are as plentiful as the. most 
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LOST PEARL 


twice the heroine’ is in: peril of that By FRANCIS GRIERGON 


well-known fate that is worse than 














death. All this in a gorgeous Oriental Why did Dona 
St Sido the tain nae wnc| Mewtaomegsete | aust wach Wiliam Cyn Phelps ied 
not only e ve son an in ‘ yon 
slaves at his beck and call to do the oe pean h M e 7 2 ; 
@irty work, bint be tus fast.automo-|. sau? one the best detective stories I 
biles and a steam yacht to bear him ae did she a = 
swiftly away from the scenes of hie crosstheses And now he’s written a story that will 
CFR STE nn. DemaVer. ° make lover of real adventure sit on 
to ercape in the end the long arm of psn ssi aes of the chia ti 2AM. M : 
the law. cee — t = 1 "Abdu ae 
an begged for your ! ! 

Dood, Mead & Co. have taken over ?- tion! - cars. racing through 

me tae es _ What was the the dark! A flight in a over 
pu wn COs tragedy enact- the ocean! Love and. hate'contending for 

of “An Outline of Chrisuanity,” for -pyramid - . 
which they Sermenty maae as sales og ee ° e mastery ina chase across the world. 
agents to the retail trade. This is 
due to the sudden death of Mr. R. By oe 19 ie doe orsarega iat 
Harold Paget, gene manager o' ais 
the Bethichem Publishers, Inc., ang| 8°™—°F* woman? @ t 
originator of the ‘‘Outline.”’ = oR EN air — 7 
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"By JOHN ERSKINE.” 


| The Private Life 


ot Helen of Troy} 
Of such charm as almost to. defy 
analysis. aN. Y. Times. $2.50 








‘By CLIVE ARDEN 
Asher of Sinners in Heaven 


THE VEIL OF 
GLAMOUR 
The story of a marriage on approval. 
Deeply in Jove, but sincerely afraid 
of marriage, this man and girl live 
together in virtue for a year. Told. 
with insight and thrilling gene 





By C. E. SCOGGINS 


The RED 
GODS CALL 


A rapid fire story, crammed with 
thrilling adventure . . « happy- 
blending of glamour of scene and 
drama ‘of high adventure. : 
—Buffale Times. $2.00 





| Ales Thoerton 


A new star Goes the first woes in 
the formidable galaxy of English 
women writers who are. making the 
novel as belles-lettres their occu- 
pation. —NeewYork Times. $2.50 





By GEORGE CHALLIS 
paca 


A RAS pipe bold CAL treasure 
ships, of fight-and fury and. high 
adventure, the like of which hasn’t. 
appeared in a blue moon. $2.50 





By MARGARET 
WEYMOUTH JACKSON 
Flizabeth's 


ower 


The romance of a girl of sublime 
courage, to whom come the weak 
and the’ broken ° for - strength and 

. A book to restore your 


love of life. $2.00 


| Store.of original script of her fellow- 
iauthors, have been-déposited in the 


| printed’ as their author ‘left them, 


jmet the rébuffs of the publishers to 


‘| Jane. Austen. took with perfect com- 
[posure, but for-thirteen years there- 


{labels 


most painfully wrought works 


of authors, has dealt impar- |" 


* tially withthe manuscripts of 
Jane Austen. They, too, with a vast 


limbo of lost and forgotten things. 
Nothing appears to have survived 

of the manuscripts of her novels-ex- 

cept two chapters of “Persuasion,” 


which was ‘posthumoiisly published é 


in 1818. These two, numbered by 
her ten and eleven, have been recov- 
ered, and only recently deposited. in| 
the British Museum. They have re- 
cetved scholarly 

tractive little ‘volume just printed at 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and a 
facsimile of these two chapters ac- 
companies this work.» * 

These chapters were planned as 
the two concluding ones of “Persua- 
sion,” but- because of her dissatisfac~- 
tion with them, Jane Austen car- 
celled the greater part of Chaper 10 
and substituted. two new chapters, 
ten and eleven. . The final chapter 
was retained and became Chapter 12, 
but. the printed text displays varia- 
tions from this portion of the. man- 
uscript, 

The first appearance of the can- 
celled chapter was in the second: edi- 
tion, 1871, of James Edward Austen- 
Leigh's “Memoir of Jane Austen,” 
but the final chapter has been. here- |. 
tofore unpublishéd from thts original. 
manuscript. Both chapters are here 


with. their corrections and -decipher- 
able erasures. The’ notes indicate, 
too, alt the verbal variations between 
the manuscript of the cancelled chap- 
ter and the edition of 1871, and the 
differences. between. the manuscript 
of the final chapter and the edition 
of 1818. 

Tt is interesting to remember that 
Jane Austen's first excursions into 
authorship ‘were enough to discour- 
age a veteran writer. “Northanger 
Abbey; ‘which was written in +1798, 


whom she. offered it until it was 
finally bought by a booksellér of 
Bath for £10. He thought so little of 
it that he deposited it in a drawer 
and forgot it. “Pride and Prejudice,’ 

which she began in her twenty-first 
year and finished in .1797, could find 
no one willing to venture their 
money on it. These disappointments 


after she ceased- to write anything 
but a fragment called “The Wat- 
sons.” When she was 36, in 1811,} 
she made her first appearance as an 
author with her novel, “Sense and 
Sensibility.” Her market was-better 
by that time; for this she .received 
£150. Her last work was the one-of 
which the manuscript portion. sur- 
vives, “Persuasion.” 
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N the miscellaneous sale to be held. 
by Mr. C. F. Heartman, Me- 
tuclien, N. J., Aug. 7, which he 
Americana (444 lots). are a 
. of unusual pieces.. Not all 





: By ¥ “ 
ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS 


Rendezvous 


Here is a delightful love of color 
and form, a steady perception of. 


the objects of life as pronounced as 
that of the. French. New York 
Herald-Tribune. $2.00 





By HUGH PENDEXTER 
He 


escapes, gu 
never halts. 


—N.Y. Pest, $2.00 





EV By FRANZ 
The Derelict Boat 


Compact with infinite suggestion. 
ee ‘+ superb workmanship. 
_—N. Y. World. $2.50 








4 80 listen, love, while I the woés re- 


ef these are valuable; perhaps one 
of the lots least important, commer- 


cially, is the autograph manuscript |: 


of three poems of Thomas Balley 
Aldrich. Yet there is-a fine little 
poem among them, which we have 
not seen- before, but which we be- 
Heve will appeal to: book collectors. 


BOOKS AND SEASONS. 


Because the sky is blue; because 
blithe May 
Maske in the wren’s song and the 
ilac’s hue ; 
Because, in fine—beoause the sky 
is blue 
1 will read none ‘but piteous tales to- 
day. 


Keep Sta laughter till the skies 
be gray 
And the sad season cypress wears 


and rue 
Then, wahion the ivind is moaning 
in_ the flue, 
And ways Gre dark, vid Chaucer 
‘make us gay. . 

But now @ little sadness! AN "A 
sweet : 
This spring-tide riot, thie most 

poignant. air, ; 
This sensuous ephere of color and 


perfume! 


peat ‘ 
< Of Hamlet and Ophelia, and that 


Whore bridal-bed sas buried in a 
“~~ tomb, 











treatment im an -at-4° 





IN otes on Rare Books! 


casual hand of Time, Ww me 
"ik oe hi asa ec Nae a Degas nl Mhag Doar 


the following’ wil attract attention; ” 


sion of oo Tombecbe in. Louis- 
from the French to the Brit-~ 
ish in 1763. 


Royal American “Magazine, or 
Universal Repository of Instruc- 
tions ‘and Amusements, Fifteen 
7 at a (all published). Boston, 
1774-177, ribed as “The most 
important ~~ magazine pub- 
lished in America. No complete 
set has ever appeared at auction. 
“Although this lacks six plates it 
contains nine engraved by. Paul 
Revere. 

Wheatley (Phillis), 
- chegyp = 


George Whit 
16), “The. only copy known - 
this Broadside. 


N addition to the foregoing there 
are a number of extremely inter- 
esting. letters. There appears to 

he no particular value in lot 160, 5 


‘A. -Lis of William Pitt. Fessenden, 


but we admire the irreverent tone of 
one of them, describing the funeral 
of a Senator: “Right in front of me 
sat the President and his Cabinet, 
and an uglier and more stupid-look- 
ing lot of scoundrels I never.saw— 
Old’ Buck [{Buehanan?] being the 
most intelligent; but ugliest of the 
lot. ‘We -had an Episcopal baboon 
to officiate,” &c. 

One other, somehow included un- 
der Mr. Heartman’s broad banner of 
“Americana,” hase literary interest 
which makes it worth quotation in 
part here. This is from an A..L.8., 
July 31 (1853), written by Captain 
EK. Marryat to Edward. Howard: 


. . amd -now incline thine 
ears such as they are & listen to 
what I have to say—An idea came 
info my head that I must write a 


the vein, I” have wi 

140 of my pages which: brings 
in to the second volume. 
pehgir ging we ae oan gene Ben 
- mot told in the first person. Now 
this-Jack Easy being sent on duty 
thinks proper to disregard: signals 
& take a cruise after he has been 
only- 3 months at sea; in a prize 
which he has captured & 
cruise is —— the very best 
thing which ever proceeded from 
my pen—and it is full of fun & 
humor, besides with exciting inter- 
est. . etc., etc. 

*.* 


The catalogue of the Sotheby sale 
of July 5 has just reached us, with 
the prices “made,” ag our English 
contemporaries say.* It is only rarely 
that we have an opportunity to list 
prices here, and the following may 
Se, of ee 20 Senaeen SE. ln Se 
partment: 


Austen, Pride and Prejudice, % 
vols. lacking half-titles,-calf, worn, 
£17-10... First Edition. 1813, 

Austen, Ema, First Edition, 
1816, lacks “half-titles, new half 

£8.5-0 


E 


Holmes, Elste Venner, pres; 
copy, inscribed to Mrs, Mary A. 
Ward, Boston, 1888. . £5. 

Shaw; G. B. - An Unsocial Sdcial- 
ist, First Edition, orig. cloth, 1887, 
£12-10-0. 


Butler, S&S. Humour of. Homer, 
Edition, Cambridge, 


orig. wrappers (back missing). 
Presentation copy. £13-0-0. 

Grimm, German Popular Stories, 
2 vols. ist issue, First Edition, 
a few leaves repaired, moroeco by ~ 
Riviere, London, 1828, 1826 
£61-0-0. 

Dictionary of National Biogra- 


phy, 72 vols., morocco. . £24 
1 Press, Desiderii Erasmi 

Colloquia duo, one of 40 copies 

printed, Oxford. £2-4-0, - 


(Peacock, T. ‘LJ Rhododaphne, - 
First edition, orig. boards, uncut, 








Among thé other pieces recorded 


London, 1818. £5-10-0, 


In her new novel, Mrs. ° ] 


Aldrich pictures the: adven- 
tures of a singularly winning 
and wholesome family, typical 
of the best.in America today. 


THE CUTTERS 


By BESS. STREETER ALDRICH 


By CHARLES. EDWARD 
RUSSELL 


Not only the biography 
‘of one-of America’s great- 
est. and most charming 
actresses, but of necessity a 
history of an. important 
period of American drama. 
Illustrated with rare _pic- 
~ tures, facsimile letters, etc. 


$5.00 This is an Appleton Book 


By DONALD C. PEATTIE 


The rotenace behind the 
discovery and marketing of 
plant pee 


$2.50 This is an Appleton Boo 





The story of a life dedicated 
in the service of his country. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


Normal, genuine people, by 
no means plaster saints, but 
living, breathing individual- 
ities, you will-find the Cutters 
a thoroughly delightful house- 
hold. 

$2.00.. This is an Appleton book. 





MEDUSA’S 
HEAD 


By . JOSEPHINE 
pASRAM BACON 


A brilliantly told mystery 
novel centering around the 
strange disappearance of a 
society beauty. 


* ol Quest for Treasure 
LACK PEARLS 
By R. W. ALEXANDER 


Breathless adventure from- 
Limehouse. to the South 
Seas. 


$2.00 This is an Appleton Book 


A Best Seller 
Everywhere 
AFTER NOON 
By SUSAN ERTZ 


“A fine novel.” —N. Y. Sun. 


$2.00 This is an Appleton Book 


The gayest book of the year 
THE DIARY OF | 
A YOUNG LADY OF 
_ FASHION 
By CLEONE KNOX 


$2.50 at ali Booksellers 
35 West 32d Street - New York 











By Great Britain’s Prime Minister 


ON ENGLAND 


By THE RT.HON. STANLEY BALDWIN 





Publishers 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


. 


Important essays on a wide range of subjects, 
the classics, natural history, art, poetry, religion 
and literature, written with a wealth of humor, from 
a deep store of knowledge. 
great politicianas a man of rare personality, with'a 
deep love of the English countryside, a passion 
for books and ‘things of beauty, and an intense 
sympathy with his fellow man. 


The book reveals the 


$4.00 


New York 
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Queries and Answers ~ 


This department e designed to as-. 
sist in the 1 tt lete ver- 
sions of poems pt their sources, 
the names of authors, dc., which 
cannot be found through the twsual 
channels of — and books 

Po sexe igen receives a 


of ee dtr an ng 
great many more queries .than it 
can publish. It endeavors, there- 
fore, to pees — of says greatest 
general int hould be 
nadrosned tof the Bditor w r Ouartes 
Trams. 





and Answers, New York 

They should be written on one side 
of the paper only, and must contain 

the name and address of the writer 

as evidence of good faith. 
= QUERIES 
“Never Satisfied” 
M. C.—I should like to get a 
copy of the poem that I saw 
several years ago, which had 
@ for its theme the fact that 
the more money a man got 
the more he wanted, and that he was 
never satisfied. I can only recall 
two or three lines: 
He thinks ten thousand yearly would 
satisfy him, &c. 
But when his income doubles, 
It only multiplies his troubles. 
and toward the last of the poem this 
line occurs: 
Till at last he seeks _surcease 
Within the grave. 
“Things Worth While” 

A. W. H.—Can you or any of your 
readers tell me the name of the au- 
thor of the lines quoted below: 

After all, there are only three things 

really worth while— 

To be. good, 

To do good, 

And always_to smile. 

“A Pebble” 
Cc. B. B.—Can some one give me the 
authors and sources of the two quo- 
tations below:” 


A pebble the streamlet’s flow 

Has turn the course of many a 
river, 

and 

The sweetest lives are those to duty 


wed, 
Whose acts, both great and small, 
Are like the strands of a close woven 


thread, 
Where lave ennobles all. 


“Whitewashed Walls” 

B. B.—Will some one kindly supply 
the remainder of the poem of which 
the following lines are, I think, the 

; s: 
Into an ward of the whitewashed 


Is, 
Where the dead and dying lay. 


“Frederick William of Prussia” 
M. M. J.—I am in search of two 
poems. One begins: 

King Frederick William of Prussia 
walked in the fair green woods 
one day, 

Where trees and flowers had oped 
for the month of May. 

The other is a Christmas poem con- 

taining these lines: . 

’"Twasg the night of that day which 
in long years before 

Was born in a stable the Lord we 
adore. 





“Zum Lazarus” 

B. W.—Can you as$ist me in getting 
a good transiation of one of Heine’s 
poems? It is No. 17 in the. series 
“Zum Lazarus,” in his “Letzte 
Gedichte.”. I have been unable to 
find it in the New York Public 
Library. 

Wer ein Herz hat und im Herzen 
Liebe traegt, ist ueberwunden 
Schon zur Haelfte; und so lieg’ ich 
Jetzt geknebelt und gebunden— 

Wenn ich sterbe wird die Zunge 
Ausgeschnitten meiner Leiche; 

Denn sie feurchten, redend kaem’ ich 
Wieder aus dem Schattenreiche. 

Stumm verfaulen wird der Tote 
In der Gruft, und nie verraten 
Werd’ ich die an mir veruebten 
Laecherlichen Frevelthaten. 


“A Little Brown -House” 

Vv. N. M.—A poem for children, 
which I ran across.a few years ago 
in-a third grade reader, would be of 
Infinite value to me now. I remem- 
poe a, neither Bathe gor nor -the author’s 

e399 quote a part = the 
penn, in the t some of your 
readers can Bope'tha 
There once was a vegies boy 

Who lived in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for joy 

And the wind was glad and free. 
But he said, “Good mother, oh, let 


me go, 
sg the dullest place in the world 
w 
Is this little brown house, this old 
brown. house, 
“Under the apple tr tree. 


“Semiramis” E 
M. M.—Can you tell me the name of 


the poem witich contains the line be- 


ginning ‘“‘T am the Queen, Semi- 
ramis, who—’? It may have been 


written by Swinburne, tot I Have not} Selections’ 





Soee Site Se iat tt Sa: & eae 
the poet’s eee ee ee 
erg cw 


“By Thomas Paine” 
S. M. F.—I shall be very grateful 
if you can help me find a poem. 





lished in the Pennsylvania Magazine, 
n ivan » 
May, 1775. 


“Boob of ‘the Bria Bridge Brigade” 
J. C.—Can any one tell me where 1 
can find a humorous Beigede" 
which iss parody on rhe, Charge 
whic! a 
of the Light Brigade,” oe pn e 
name of the author? 


“Prince and Pauper’ 
R. P. G.—Will you please tell me 
what the following quotation is a 
part of: 


When the Prince to. the fate of the i 


Pauper has yielded 





“Breakers” 

I. B.—For months bits of two poems 
have been in my mind. I have 
hunted through libraries without be- 
ing able to find them. One of them 
goes something like this: 

Four hundred horses camé rushing 
up the shore, 
And then four hundred more. 

Four hundred may not be the num- 
ber, but the idea is of the waves 
b on the shore. The other 
poem is the story of a battle in 
The harbor of Fayal, the Azores. 

There is a fine swing to it, and I 
should like to learn it again. Can 
any of your readers anes wee me? 


“A Foolish Dare” 

H. F. M.—Will you please advise me 
if Ella Wheeler Wilcox is the author 
of a poem .which begins as follows: 
She was a maid exceeding fair, 

He was a youth so debonair; 
Ri met, well, what does it matter 


And wane wed one day on a foolish 
dare, 


reg no one stood at the Holy gate 
“Stop, Think, Consider, Wait; 

Ths t ye do ‘is a sacred 

No matter of thought, of word, or 


a . a s >s = s 
The verse then describes the mar- 
riage trail to the divorce court and 

continues: . (The Judge speaking) 
The license clerk may no questions 


as 
But mine is a slow and serious task, 
I ae just what his neighbor 


Of this man and the kind of cham- 
pagne he drinks, 
His Lao in cold, hard cents and 


And whether ye wear each other’s 
collars. 


If you can assist me in determining 
the author of this rhyme and obtain- 
ing a copy of it I shall be very 
grateful. « 


“Yiddish Meledy” 

Y¥. D. I—I- should very much ap- 
preciate it if any of your readers 
could furnish me with the original 
or an English translation of a tragic 
Yiddish melody, the firsc two lines oi 
which are: 

Die reidlich dragen zech 

Die yahren gayea zech, 
which, transiated, mears: 

The wheel of life revolves 

With the years passing once more. 


ANSWERS. 

“The Art of Living.” 
HARLES A. GRIFFIN, Provi- 
dence, R. I1.~The poem desired 
by E. L. L. in your issue of 
July 4, 1026, is 

LIVING. 
(Anonymous.) 

To touch the cup with eager lips and 
taste, not drain it; 

To woo and tempt and court a bliss 
—and not attain it; 

To fondle and caress a joy, yet hold 
it lightly, 

Lest it become necessity and cling 
too tightly; 

To watch the sun set in the West 
without regretting ; 

To hail its advent in the EBast—the 
night forget! 


To a care in happiness: and 
er; 
To Beer the —., close—not ques- 
To have eno h to yp know the 
joy of 


gi 
To thrili with all the sweets of life~ 
is living. _ (Denver Post.) 
—_-__ 
“The Flood” 
F. MARSHALL, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Johnstown fiood poem asked for 
B. P. in your issue of July 4 
may et found-under the title ‘‘Daniel 
Periton’s Ride.” ‘The author is. Al- 
bion W. Tourgee. , The writer’s copy 
of it is in “Popular Patriotic Poems 
Explained,’’ a small collection pub- 
lished by Hinds, — ae ge 
ene Hundred Choice 
(No. 20) and in ‘One 


“A | All day long + river flowed 
winding - 





Hundred Best. Selections” (No. 18), 
blish 


both published the Penn Pui - 
ing Company, lelphia, Pa. As 
poem is a very one we. have 


long 
mat crass Weil it Seen. It begins 
as follows: 
Down by thi mountain }- 
Leapi and roaring 
ping 
At stubborn rocks rocks in w tetcke che that 


Sullen in gleam of its rip ied crest, 
Dark was the foam on its yellow 


wanted. W' that a poem _by 
that Gite pee Se ee 
Bowen. and may be found in Burton 
E. Stevenson’s “Poems of American 


History’ (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany), and also in ‘“‘Ballads of Amer- 
ican Bravery,” by Clinton Scollard 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.). It appeared 
some time ago in 's Weekly. 
The by Edwin Markham we 
have unable to locate. 


ington, D. C., also answered 





“The Starry Sky” 

MISS ANNE HOLDEN, Boston, 
Mass.—L. H. G., im your issue of July 
4, asked for the poem containing the 
line: “Above the he tibe and starry 

sky.” 5 waedee 36 Se nae te Se 
the poem by Robert Louis 
son entitled ‘Requiem,’ which be- 

= ow. like aa ae tee the 
rryeng 8 e grave. 
maa tet me lie 


“The Strongest Si Suffer M 
MISS LOUELLA D. EVERETT, 
Boston, Mass.—The poem for which 
EB. C. H. asked July 4 is ‘“Is It So, Oo 
Christ in Heaven?’’ from “Question- 
ne @ imate wae Williams (1841-1868) 
writer, to be found in her 


phew 5 “Twilight Hours,’’ which has 
a biographical preface by Dr. Plump- 


eat, ee Se eee ete vnc 


Ray published 

don, and obtainable from 

ton & .Co., New York. I copy the 

first verse of the poem from pages 

192-194 of the book: 

Is IT SO, O CHRIST IN HEAVEN? 

Is it so, O Christ in Heaven, that 

the souls we loved so well, 

Must remain in: pain eternal,. must 
abide in endless hell? - 

And our love avail them nothing, 
even Thine seg no mete’ 


Is there nothing that reach 
them—nothing bridge “the chasm 
o’er?— 


“I have many ‘things to tell you, — 


but Ye cannot bear them now.”’ 


W. H. Alger, Otego, N. Y.; Ger- 


trude W. Orvis, waco en ad: 


oward Gregory, Fistbuch, I. 
.. Howard Gregory, tbush, N. 
: “Valevia Judy, New. York, — 
P. Hamilton, Jersey City, N 


a) 
A complete copy of the poem has 
our mdent. It 


lan C. Eldredge, New York City. 
sent in a copy of it. 
“If I But ‘But Knew” 


THE REV. E. A. CLEGG, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.—The poem asked for by 
July 11 is 


-| collection‘ Fo : Poems 
_| of ‘Courage,”’ published by George 
Sully & Co., New York. 





“Blue Boy” 

MRS. CRUTTENDEN ERCY, New 
York.—In answer to W. D. S.'s re- 
quest for the “Blue Boy’’ in your is- 
sue of July 4, I wrote a called 


ty not ee daiae: 
u art matched with cloth 


Cloth of frize, be not too bold. 
Though thou walk with cloth of gold. 


Charles Fitzgerald, treme yet ou, 
writes that this one said to 
have been used by the first Duke of 


Suffolk as hts motto at the 
( Continued on Page 23) 


if 


Steven: |- 


*A ‘best-seller’ as 
well as a good book.” 
—The London Spectator. 


THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON — 


5 rd thousand 
in America! 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 























PRIVATE LIF€ oF 
HELEN oF TROY 


F & Jo 


Wonderful! 


“—Chicago Post. 


Brilliant! 
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“Very powerful.”—New York Times. 


“A rare book.”—dHerald Tribune. 


THINGS GREATER 
THAN-HE 
By Luciano Zuccoli 


“The drawing of Giorgio is well nigh perfect.” — 

New York Post. 

“Jndubitably beautiful.”—New York World. 
$2.50 at all Booksellers 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 





























THE GORGEOUS. ISLE eertrede 
_ Athorten ~ 


Week-End Parcel 
ot 12 mast 008-0 aad a $ 1.9 5 


year’s subscription 
t BOOK 
The parcel 5 oatisiie the foll 

® printed in clear type, 
colored paper wrappers, size 5 x 7: 


THE DARK FLEECE Joseph Herges- 
heimer ed 


AN AMATEUR by W. B.\ Maxwell 
THe. SPANISH. JADE by Mau-ice How- 


THE DUEL by—Joseph. Conrad - ‘ 

THE TOUCHSTONE by Edith Whartes 

NORTH -OF FIFTY-THREE by Rex 

UNEDUCATING MARY ty 
Norris 


CAPTAIN. WARDLAW’S. KITBAGS by 
Harold meGrath 






















MA PETTINGILL TALKS by Harry Leon 
THE BEAUTIFUL LADY by — Booth 

Tarkiagten 9 
WINGS by Gene Stratton Porter 


; Bored ng Fer the tehing teeae™ 
° ie publ 
—Baird Leonard in Life. 
















































































$2.00 at Booksellers 
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21 Editions 
have been printed ~ 
9s gf OS 
George A. Dorsey's 
amazing book 
Why We 
Behave 














AGATHA CHRISTIE’S 
baffling new mystery story °- 


MURDER 
OF ROGER: 


ACKROYD 


“Soars far above ti 
ized detective stori 


e crude, standard- 
PN. Y. Times. 


‘DODD MEAD 








fesyy } \y 
ia / / » \ 
FELPiY DCH « 


Pacer 
baff, , we 
and 100 
and 
100 
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FIFTH AVENUE ‘STATIONERS 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. 31, New York 
Samples Mailed on Request, 














+include the collected 


| THE LUCKYBUG, —_— By 
Preston . Hankins’ 


3 


Latest’ 


History atid Biography - ) 


TALL TIMBERS. By Chesla ©. Sherlock. 
8vo. Boston, Mass: : 7 The BSteattord: Gom-, 


Pany. $3. 
studies <accbsietia 
and Benjamin Frank- 


feats he Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson 
and Abraham Li Lincoln. ° : 
SERA “CBttNe “CONE ERENCES. | By 
Johns Hopkins Press. Mite, 
_The statements of the Chiness dele 


me St 5 OF EUGLAND: By George Ma- 
= New York: Long- 
= is Geeen "Co. 


Preis tie andines tienes to ine great 
war. 


THE MIND.OF:\ THE NEGRO AS 
iD. IN - LETTERS ATTEN 


DUKING THE CRISIS. By Carter God- 
The Aseceiation ~—- the 8t of Negro 
Life and History, $5. 


A collection of lations published in 
en ee ee 


—_ WURCEAET RR, ee tae 


mi dito: of Civil War ror aaa which 
picture’ life in and in the 
Confederate Colony in 
“LENIN.ON ORGANIZATION. : 12mo.. Chi- 
ees. Hil.: Dafty Worker Publishing Co, 


The first of six volumes ‘which — 
speeches “and 
writings of Lenin. 

STUDIES AND RECORDS. Pg 1, -Pam- 
hiet. Minneapolis, 


American Historical Teosstation, “apt 

The first volume in a series of pub- 
lications dealing with Norwegian im- 
migration and the history ofithe Nor 
wegian element in the United States. 


Literature and Essays 
LA. CHANSON DE Anne For. BF “ 


Alfaric and 
Rew. ‘ugha Oxford. Waivecsity a 


The " second volume, With an in- 
troduction and historical. notes. 


OPUS. EPISTOLARUM DES. 
ROTERO! 





of Erasmus. Volume § 
(1525-1527). In the Latin, with notes. 
ee OTHER ADD! 
= Rt Baldwin. 
York: Tproderic k A. Stokes Co. 
Great .Britain’s Prime Minister on 
such diverse — as the — 
natural history,-art, religion and lit- 
erature, industry and government. 
wg tay? 2 SHAKESPEARE AND HIS PLAYS. 
By G. F. Bradby. 1t2mo. New York: 
Oxford University Press. - $1.20. 
Studies of various aspects of 
Shakespeare and his plays. 
A MILTON HANDBOOK. By James Hol 
ay a New York: F.. 


A guide to the scholarly study of 
Milton as a poet. 


CHAPTERS OF PERSUASION. 
York: Oxford University 


RESSES. 
Penh ase 
#. 


12mo., 

New Press. 
$1.75. 

Printed from Jane Austen's’ auto- 
graph. 


Poetry, Drama and _Art 


<r FROM THE HEART. By Dr 
Colietti-Reina. | Pamphiet, 
York: Cc. H. Cochrane. 


A play in four acts. 
fon IN_A HOSPITAL. By._Abra- 
Fink. _{2mo, . Masa.: . The 


Four Beas Co. $1.50. . 

Poems published under the nom de 
plume of “Cap and.Bells,” in various 
publications. 

THE MASQUE OF BIRDS, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Frank Finn. 12mo. Lon- 
: Selwyn & Blount, Ltd. 


Poems, chiefly on nature subjects. 


New 


oe ne Washington and Andrew | 


LETTERS a 
mbia, &. C.: The 


Books _ 


RAINS OF MICE FROM 1amo. Ni 
York: Fleming Revell 3. 


me PY Se 


A brief history of religion. 


A_LIVING CHURCH. Edited by G. B. F. 
Hallock Maude yy 42mo. 
Rochester, N.-¥.: Henry Conolly Co. 
The first’ hundred -years of: the}. 

Brick Church in’ Rochester. 

GOD AND - ‘By Marshall Bow- 
yer Stewart. 12mo,_New York: Long-| 
mans, Green & Co. $2. 


New Editions 
By. Breet D TO 
ge and 
BR. wi 12mo. 

iil.: Chicago Un! Seley Press, an 
&-new and revised edition: 

MY ¥, ANTONIA. By Willa Cather. .12mo, 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
A new and revised edition. 

SYBIL, OR THE TWO gar > By Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. 12mo. York: Ox- 
‘ord University Press. oy ‘cunts 
A new volume in the 

Classic’ series. 

BY- THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE. 
Ni wo gt Pratl York: 


A new’ and revised edition. 


A~_ SHORT 


“World's 


THE OF AMERI 
¥. Macmillan Oo. 
8vo. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Revised and rewritten. -The fourth 


. J. Ww. 6 
Washington, D. id Judd res 

A drama in five 
NIMROD's HUNTING TOURS. 8vo. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A new edition with an introduction 
by W, Shaw Sparrow and twenty- 
ee ee: 

e. 


Textbooks 


LABORATORY OUTLINES IN Ly ey 
OLOGY AND Bs ge Bae “aga By J 
F. Norton and I. 8. Falk. ' i2me. ar 
ah tl. : University of Chicago Press 


A manual for ‘the use of on og 
arranging courses in 
_| ology and immunology, and a eae 
fer students in the laboratory. 
ENGLISH APPLIED IN Tecrsacal 
G. By Clyde W. 8vo. 
eg oe F. 8. Crofts Co. 


A textbook for college use. 


-» Gevernment and Politics 
"as ete eee, ose 
Seo. Kansas City, ua Nicintoc Pub. 
A discussion of the present condi- 
tion. of Government in {the United 
tates. 








Business 
BUSINESS ETHICS. By James Melvin 
Lee. 8vo. New York: The Ronald 
Press. 25. 


A-manual of modern morals. 
CREATING AND CONSERVING &ES- 


‘ATES. By Alexander C. Robinson and 
Edvard A Woods. 12mo. New. York: 
 Grette & &Co. $3. 


Ducwaag cooperation between lif< 
—— and trust companies. <A 





GAWPY. i ha Oa K. Hestwood.  Svo. 
Carme!l-by-the-Sea, Cal.:.°  Hestwood 
Studios. $1.50. 

Verse and music by Harold K. Hesr- 
wood. Decorations by Robert W. Hest 
wood. 

PLAYS WITH A ee By wig 
Larrimer. 12mo. . Maas.: 
ard G. Badger. Pas 


One-act plays. 

RED OLEANDERS. Rabindranath 
re.. 12mo.~ New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $2. 


A drama in one act. 





, 


Fiction 
MAR: ING DEB. By Wughes Corneil. 
12mo. New York: The Macaulay Co. $2. 


A story of the social world. 

CODE OF MEN. By Peper eo “wr 1g 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co, $2. 
A Western story. 
=~ GREATEST GOOD. By ae wits 

12mo, on, Mass. ; 
fora Co; $2. 
A novel of the Civil War. 

= os yang GLORY. oy May Em- 

12mo. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pohn Pal Co. 
A girl's search for happiness, and 
three men who entered it. 


Arthur’4. 
2mo.-.- New . York: 
Co, 


4, 











lume in the ‘Internationa’ 
Lite Underwriters’ Library.” 


_Economics and Sociology 
IF |.WERE A LABOUR LEADER. By 
Ernest J, P. Benn. ihiet. New 
York: -Charles Scribner's : 
Reflections on the.general strike. 
bet = oye Me IN TRADE. geome B 
195 . Dvche. 12mo. New York: Ban 
& Liveright 
_ A plea for constructive unionism. 
THE NEW JAPANESE WOMANHOOD 
Allen_ K. ae a New York 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50 
The story of the change in status o! 
women in Japan. 
TION OF FA 
aes 0 i THE Balilmore, “ad ua 
og Williams. & yriiktine ak Co. S$. 
An introduction.to.the history of the 
family as an institution. 


Science and Psychology. 
NORMAL BACKWARDNESS AND 
Beott. 





« 





Do 
chard 

A study of heredity in children. 
DIESEL ENGINES. David... Louis 


Jones. 8vo. = — 
orem Pub. 


Rabeod. nerves : 
nance of the Diesel oil engine, 








A. Western story. 


( Continued on Page 23.) 


Open Letter Number 2 about ... . 
“THE STORY of PHILOSOPHY” 





re 7 ft 





*THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
jovels— and Sells Faster. Ask Your —we Shear He Knows! 
586 exciting pages, 21 full-page here. 

















Tristram 
Tupper 
“Scores - 
High” with 


4 





JORGENSEN 


The outstanding. novel of 
the season 


The Evidence— 


“A genuine, vital. piece of work. It is out of such a novel 


as this that the best literature grows.”—-NEW YORK SUN. 
“A charm romance, written with singular clarity and 
simplicity. of ‘JORGENSEN’ cannot fail to enjoy 
it."—Henry James Forman in’ PHILA: PUBLIC LEDGER. 
BS : a pleasure to speak a good word for ‘JORGENSEN.’ 
Tupper has written a eal of unusual merits, a novel 
cient power to make it stand out boldly from the 


fiction.” — Macdougall in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. OF LITERATURE. - 


eg as a rand oe ogy novels since Kn pars ve 
ve tale, ‘Growth of the Soil.’ "—J. D. Myers 
ETROI NEWS. 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 


J. ‘siamaugort COMPANY 


of aut 








Nera w. 








“A Great Musician and His Loves” 


FE RANZ LISZT 


Ww’ Homme da’ Amour) 
By. Guy. de. Pourtalés 





“Fascinating + attractive . . . very readable 
.'. . entertainin, ing.” 

_ Harry Honsen in Harper’s Magazine 

“Glow hk bligh n . * . 

shthrailing.” Saturday Review 


\ $2.50 at all Bookeellers 


HOLT & COMPANY 





























New York ! 












A emp nem as age 


5 snhinattore 


Darna 





LPNS eg ene ENR 





Bargain Offers 


CASH DISCOUNT SALE. 
Schulte’s- Semi-Annual Sale. 





% calfekin, 
locumentary edition, 10 volumes, $18. 
Percy 30 p 
full calfskin, $120. Talbot “smith, a vol- 
calfskin, talian’ No: 


umes, 1 
es. limited pace “Zs 7 volumes, % food 














$i M Barrie's 
limited edition), hand-colored ca 
pieces, 24 volumes, $100. 
anticists ( s lim- 
ited ition), hand-colo: fron red 
20 volumes, “BI ilist’s Libra 
Barrie’s Japan’ opti limited edition), 
Illustrations in uplicate 21 volumes. 
60. .Sloane’s volumes. 
12 volumes, ‘full feather,” oe. 
Zangwill, x volumes, Continen 
Classi (t tions 
—_ i , $10." Montai 2 Be 
(Navarre ety), na a $16. 
Newgate Calendar (Nay: 5 


volumes, $1 at Harriette Wilson (Navarre 
, Complete Angler 
$4. ° Sterne Senaiet te bag fs 


),. 2 volumes, 
(Navarre Society), 


Society), 4 vol 20, a- 
varre Boctetyy aa. volumes, ar tr b 
(Navarre — nies wept 10. Nu- 


merous rga a 
mailed. Schuite’s Bookstore, 80 
Avenue (Tenth Street). 
MARES’ OFFERINGS—THE eoiergr ad 
the Turf, the Srna of American 





ing, by 8. C. Hild J. ¥. Crowell, 
with 32 ilustrations a ae nag 
926, 8 

Splendor of t the Sai Beil ne "Through the 


ges, tterton, wi 
ag ns, le 





tose. _, Adventures Be 

ice 

p> Pome perplates, cont pent he rary calf,/Lon- 
don, Orso, oget.50 History of 
* Hits’ Brother Bat. 

id. Crab, the merry 

matter written by John thers, hand- 
some new % morocco, gilt, London, 1834 
50. u her interesting and 
choice items. Plate and Zz 
ks. ae —— — he to 
scripts. ngs, andard Sets, 
&c. Entire “\braries and ice sing! 


books purchased for cash.. Harry F. 
_ Marks, 1 West 47th St., New York. 


DAVIS" BARGAINS — BRINKLEY’S 

sepa io, pe colored and other illus- 
tions, 15 sections; $15. Southey’s 

Somenet “place Book, 2 vols., $2.50. Mau- 


Stories. i. Wells 


pamens; Original Short 
nm one bs g5 flexible vjeather, 


Outline o ag La te, 
free a and ure, illustrated, fal 
ry of the World's 

Conscious- 


leva: ins, 
Worshipe $2.50. Buck, Cosmic 
Bu , History o* Civilization 


. Budge, Book of 
“eS Keating, ‘Mam in 





urchward, Bi 
mordial Man, plates, 


- Catalogue 
ready. Davis’ Bookstore, Fourth. Ave. 


volumes 
pedia of. World" 3 Greatest Literature, 20 
volumes, half ene: hy 50. Lowell 
11 volumes, Riverside . $12.50. Old 


Spelling 
Crowned Masterpieces of of Fiction, 12 yol- 
alogue, Fried- 


ss $2. Cat: 
. 70 West 5ist St.. New York. 


oun STUDY COURSES, peerage 
all text- 
books, lectures, e. bs ia "tine senaithine at 
1/3 — ae ceaee slightly used. 
Easy money-back guarantee. 
Courses ‘bought. Write _ sone or, 
better, call and stock. Econ- 
= Educator Service, Ine. W202 West 
49th St., New York. 


* CHELSEA BOOK SHOP = AN- 
nounces that their special Summer cat- 
alogue of first editions, rare books, an 
fine press books is now pean. Let them 
you a copy free of ch ee 
Hanns Shop, 365 West 15th 

















parc BOOK SHOP, 109 EAST 50TH 8T., 
New. York’s largest uptown old book 
store (next door to the Light House), in- 
vites visitors to and inspect stoch 
over 150,000 old and new books. 
bargains at times. We also buy books. 


LL GERMAN BOOKS alae PERIOD- 
icals at the o: @ ons 

directly from ._L. 7 B- y & 

Ban Hamburg, I, Germany. 


raése, 
1868. 
AMERICANA, ESPECIALLY LINCOLN- 
fana, Western and Southern local items, 
and Confederate. New Lincoln list Just 
issued. D. H. Newhall, 100 East 424 &t., 
New York. 





BOOK “EX CHANGE 








FOR SALE AT-A BACRIFICE—LARGE 
of choice. books, practical! 


new. 162 Times. : ¥ 
REMAINDER CATALOGUE OF NEW 
gape sent oe Tren. Charles W. Clark Ca, 


Books Wanted _ Literature of Other Nations 
ide. | JAUBER & PINE Otters A NEW. Tone ERON, INC;--A CORPORA- 3 U LARGO 
barca egg oe Rig en Bote gy Nom dh PRC A A 
; 7. 





| Baga x ore oon AR Ee 
Furman, 363 West hist, City. 


Professional Services 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 






























































RARE BOOKS, paicorng EDITIONS, ws 
late pelee ane 


icana. We rt 1} 
scriptions weekly. $3.50 yearly. Tessate: 
10 cents. Dealers’ Weekly, 730 


Fifth Ave., New York. 
THE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP—MODERN 





York Clty. el 21 East Gist 5207. ro 
or’ lephone Reset: 8 t- 
al 3 now ready. request. 


GEND = ONGE FOR NEW A TRRooE 

No, .100. The Golden Galleon Press, 
Rare Book Dept., Box 1069, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 


request. Hoyt Case, Inc., 24 East 58th 
Street, New York. Plaza 9686. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. sol ad 


ready.mailed upon request. 
Shop, 205 South 16th 8t., Phitadelpaie, 


Circulating Libraries 


RENT THE NEW BOOKS, FICTION AND 








fiction. eee. fees. 1 Sum- 

mer rates. Brought to you ice or sent 
post (special ret 

. ong in ge ae States. Send for 

Morrison Library, 


and 
founded 1913, in 3 Broadway, New York 


miss ADAMS'S BOOK SHOP, 14 
rrepont Street. Brooklyn, age 4 York. 
- Join our Parcel Post rary for the 





for three months—no other 





IRST EDITIONS. CATALOGUES UPON 





rama, poetry, 
aut literary material of 
Pp Our representative will. 
ere and make the best offer: - 
ble. will be for at ‘once 
removed hout wy 4 at our 
We have many br: es 
out the country: it pay you ‘to 
estimate before oolles A. R. 
Womrath, Inc., 42 —_— 55 New 


Street, New York. g 
Bocks w a; vino. packing. 
J Fined 


Call anyw! Frometl 

of ie kere ee 
book Ps aga a wvapecialized ao 
eee pamphiets music, autographs, 
prints, we to p #ame in 
@ manner mat wil merit our 




















bo — 
Bervices ee at Fri Avenue, New ack 








ee — — ALL teary pvt! BOOKS 
Ro ‘thatter what subject. 
_ Flea cage wane pet rent Boor. 
England. . 
pr. -PRINT ‘BOOKS SUPPLIED AT 
reasonable prices. sine, 08, Fits free. 

Dauber & Pine Bookshops, 
Ave., New York. Phone ‘Chelsea’ 5670. 
QUT OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. 
Ca soonet, ts R. Robinson, 410 

River 8St., Troy: N. 


Boovks fer eters 

















recom- 
to ers. Hart, 255 West } 
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BOSTON IN SEVEN DAYS.: By C. R. 
Athearn. 12mo. New York: ~ Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $1.50. 


A guide book with ten maps. 


Charles Bruce. 8vo.. New. York: - 
erick A. Stokes Co. $4. 
With sixteen illustrations. 

8O THIS IS. QUEBEC! By Norris Hod- 
. Pam . » Canada: Pub- 
by the author. 25 cents. 

An informal guide book. 
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Life and Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson 


by Francis W. Hirst 
“Much better than 
anything in print’” 
—The Saturday ‘Review 
Ar all bookstores — $6.00 
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KATHARINE LEE BATES 
describes it as 


“A novel in ten thousand.” 
|] E. P, DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
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CURRENT 
HISTORY 


25c at all news stands 


Current History Magazine, published 
monthly, covers.the progress of the world. 
The facilities of The New York Times for 
gathering information from all parts of 
the world are at the disposal of Current 
History.. 


In addition to a distinguished editorial 
staff, Current History enjoys the coopera- 


_tion of diplomats and ministers of forty 


nations, and has a section devoted to im- 
portant events of the month throughout 
the world, written by fourteen leading 
historians. 


Principal August Contents 


The controversy Between Christianity and Judaism: 
I. Denial of Christ's Divinity the Barrier to Reconciliation, 
WILHELM | HOHENZOLLERN 
Emperor of Germany 


II. The Real Basis Spiritual H NATHAN RRASS 
- Rabbi, Harmony. NA New York C 


Are Aliens Lowering American Standards? 


I. The Necessity of Eucleding Inferior rant -ROY L. GARIS 
Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt University 


II. The Myth of Nordic Superiority... =... I “F_ CALVERTON 


Modern Quarterly 
To the North Pole by Air 


RUSSELL D. OWEN 

The Greatest Catholic Gathering of Modern Times, | 
pon gpl WILLIAMS 
Commonweal 


The Breakdown of the Tacna-Arica Plebiecite: 


I. Nationalist Feuds Between Chile, Peru and Bolivia 
PAUL VANORDEN SHAW 


II. Chile’s Policy of Aggression and Intimidation, . 
von MANUEL V. VILLARAN 
Former President of the University of San Marcos 


III. An Eyewitness Describes the Reign of Terror in the Disputed- 
Provinces MARION DEITRICK 


IV. American Official Account ¢ Ae 
~ WILLIAM TatSIFER 
pale) General, United States Army, President of the Tacna-Arica 
ry ‘Commission. 


NORMAN C. McLOUD 


Arlington: A National Memorial 
J. G. de ROULHAC HAMILTON 


The Uneducated Filipino an Obstacle to " ee a: Fvbies 


Heroes and Villains of the World War..CHARLES A. BEARD 
Pashitch, Creator of Modern —S 
ma DRIGNAKOVITCH 


Mussolini, the Idol of I 
LLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY 


ROS 
The Sacred ‘Cow's Im in Indian Life, 
STEPHEN GANUGAPATI KRISHNAYYA 


Shanghai: A City Ruled by Five Nation 
- JAMES PORTER DAVIS 


American Socialist Party’s New Activities JAMES ONEAL 
The Germans Under. Danish Rule in eattg ner 
ee * JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR” 
New Light on Man's Ancestors (Recent er), 


Armies and Navies of the World 


ngers of the New German-Soviet Treaty (From F 
Deneets ALEXANDER GOURVITCH 


Historians’ Chronicle of the World (52 
—e OE RRENT tSTORY ASSOCIATES 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY—CURRENT HISTORY 
CHRONICLES—WORLD ey hiner H, Sisson)—TRAVEL 
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Shakespeare 
| Ever 
_ 39 Volumes 


1 () . 
In Une. | 
--in this one. convenient, luxurious volume—-the complete 
! works of William Shakespeare! 
His plays, his poems, his sonniets—complete ani unabridged. 
Every word of his immortal works, printed in large, clear-face-type 


on a beautiful featherweight paper, so finely woven that the type does 
not show through. A marvel of modern publishing! 


Thumb Indexed Edition 


A feature that adds to the convenience of this book is the handy 
HY thumb index. You can turn instantly to any title you desire. 

i Because this book, printed in Glasgow at Collins Clear-Type 
iF Press, is a book for a lifetime, it has been made beautiful and durable. 
The binding is of flexible seal-grained keratol, guaranteed to be far 
more durable than ordinary leather. It has a deep, rich cover with 
gold-stamped title on backstrap. Gold-edge pages are a further em- 
bellishment. 

This is a book you will be proud to give a friend. -And a book . 
you will treasure in your own library. If you do not now possess 
Shakespeare’s works you surely will not want to miss this opportu- 
nity. Or if you own one of the many-volume sets, you will appreci- 
ate the convenience of this new form. 

Think of it! At one stroke you can obtain an entire Shake- 
speare library—all that can be had in the thirty-nine volume sets. 
And at a fraction of the cost. The sensationally low price of this 
de luxe volume is but $3.98. Only $3.98 for a complete collection of © 
the greatest masterpieces in our language. Can you conceive of a 
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* greater 
Will you examine this book ? 
y Simply mail _the coupon 
‘a Because this is an almost unbelievable offer, we ask you to 


‘s, judge for yourself. Let us send you the book without obliga- 
*, tion on your part. You pay nothing to the postman. The 
ytiekk co, ‘*, book will come to you for free examination. If you like 
TWentinast, “%, it—as we feel sure you will—pay only the small price 

New York City. *e, mentioned in the coupon below. If you do not like 
mayntlemen sour “ it return it at our expense. 






new. Thumb - Indexed \ 

Edition of Shake. s, Mail the coupon, without any money—NOW. 16 Beautiful Illustrations 

a. Can Fone | gam nye a ; How many times have you told yourself that 
that it's one of the nied aes won. % you ae tan ane your acquaintance with with Shake- 
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